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THE SICKNESS OF LIBERAL SOCIETY 


FRANK H. 


HE sickness of modern civiliza- 
ik is a familiar theme and a 

fact which is obvious and not in 
dispute. The occurrence of two world 
wars within less than a generation is 
proof enough; and quite as sinister is the 
strong probability that, in the second 
case at least, international conflict came 
as the alternative to internal class war, or 
to chaos, in some of the major countries 
involved. Antagonism, war, and prepara- 
tion for war between nations and allied 
groups can be viewed as the one psycho- 
logical force capable of overcoming ten- 
dencies to conflict between interest 
groups within nations, groups formed 
chiefly along economic lines. 

Agreement on the fact of social un- 
health does not carry us far toward com- 
mon acceptance of a program of action 
and may, indeed, work in the opposite 
direction, aggravating the malady. 
Awareness of social disorder makes im- 
perative a reasonable unity of opinion as 
to what is the matter and what to do 
about it, or-—in medical terms—on diag- 
nosis and treatment. In the current scene 
we find the most acute disagreement on 
these crucial points. There is intense 
controversy especially between two op- 
posed schools of social-medical thought, 
as to the very meaning of social health. 
The one school views our social malady 


KNIGHT 


as a too-exclusive reliance upon science, 
upon knowledge of power, and the ac- 
cumulation of means for making knowl- 
edge effective in terms of ‘material 
comfort,” to the neglect of the“‘spiritual” 
values, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral. 
The opposed diagnosis finds a failure 
to “follow through” with the scientific 
development, especially to apply scien- 
tific method to the solution of the social 
problem, and more specifically the eco- 
nomic organization. The methodsof treat- 
ment advocated follow obviously from 
the diagnoses. The first position is 
typically advocated by our humanists 
and literary intelligentsia, as well as by 
the “‘preachers” in the narrow religious 
sense, but perhaps derives its most seri- 
ous support from organized religion. The 
countermovement is represented by a 
substantial proportion of contemporary 
scientists, including the human and 
social as well as the natural sciences, and 
philosophers of the ‘‘pragmatic”’ school. 

In this essay criticism of these social 
philosophies will be incidental to a more 
constructive task. This is the ambitious 
one of surveying the twofold problem, of 
indicating the nature of the trouble and 
the method or methods of treatment 
most likely to be effective. Our main con- 
cern is with the meaning of social health, 
especially the facts as to what are the 
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ideals or spiritual foundations of modern 
civilization. These ideals will be referred 
to as liberalism or individualism. The 
former term directly suggests the ethical 
ideal of freedom; and freedom is the 
fundamental moral value exalted in the 
modern view of life, individual and 
social, in thinking and in practice. 


FREEDOM, THE ETHICAL MEANING 
OF LIBERALISM 


The first major difficulty, both for 
analysis and in the practical application 
of freedom as the ideal, is, of course, the 
ambiguity of the concept. The word has 
been claimed as a designation, and used 
as a slogan, by the most diverse ethical 
and social philosophies and programs, 
ancient and modern; in our own day, 
this applies also to “democracy,” its 
synonym in political discussion. Both 
the older and the newer antiliberal ideals 
of social order, the ecclesiastical and 
political authoritarianism of the Middle 
Ages and the contemporary totalitarian- 
isms—communism, fascism, and “nazi- 
ism”’—claim to be or to embody the 
“real freedom” or democracy, in opposi- 
tion to liberalism. Further, the new use of 
the word “liberalism” to refer to sup- 
posedly democratic statism—socialism or 
economic planning—now compels us to 
restrict the term explicitly to the con- 
ception which went by that name in the 
nineteenth century in social-philosophic 
theory and was the norm of social policy 
in countries where it was accepted. Our 
task is to show, in relatively concrete 
terms, the meaning of freedom, the 
autonomy of the active personal self, in 
its relation to the social problm. (A 
philosophical discussion of freedom 
would merely lead into endless meta- 
physical speculation.) The main point 
for emphasis is that freedom is an ethical 
principl:. Its acceptance does not involve 


a repudiation of morality or idealism, 
but rather it does involve an inversion of 
the ethical principle which has ruled in 
all civilizations prior to liberalism. All 
these earlier systems of social order have 
been rooted in tradition and authority, 
and it is by opposition to these that liber- 
al freedom is to be defined. 

It must be emphasized that liberalism 
asserts a new ethical ideal, thereby re- 
jecting or modifying ideals which had 
previously been accepted, and that this 
rejection of old ideals has frequently been 
interpreted as an abandonment of moral- 
ity and ideals. Our first task is to make 
clear the content of the liberal ideal. 
Two points need emphasis at the outset. 
The first is that freedom is an intrinsic 
value, as well as instrumental to other 
goods. It is assumed that greater “‘ well- 
being”’ will result if, in general, each per- 
son is the final judge of his own and of the 
means of achieving it. But historical 
liberalism has probably overemphasized 
this utilitarian argument. It is also a part 
of the liberal faith in human nature to 
believe that normal men prefer freedom 
to objective well-being, within limits, 
when the two conflict. Freedom always 
includes the right to consult others, pro- 
vided one may choose his own counselors 
and follow or reject their advice. But the 
liberal doctrine goes further, holding 
that men ‘‘ought”’ to prefer freedom; and 
the institutions and laws of liberal states 
do not allow anyone to contract away 
his freedom, to sell himself into servitude 
for any price, however attractive. Thus 
freedom is paradoxically limited in the 
interest of its own preservation. An 
agreement binding the individual for the 
future will be invalidated if it is shown 
that he has entered into it under duress 
or deception or even gross incompetence 
to manage his own affairs. 

The second point is that freedom does 
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not mean unregulated impulse, or “li- 
cense,” but action directed by rational 
ideals and conforming to rational laws. 
The ideals and laws are to be discovered 
in individual social life and recognized 
and imposed upon themselves by indi- 
viduals and groups. Somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, again, conformity to law is com- 
bined with spontaneity in choice. The 
fundamental notion of obligation is 
found in problem-solving activity, the 
raising of questions and quest of the 
“right” answers. But, at the same time, 
liberalism exalts a more literal spon- 
taneity, a limitation of the whole “‘seri- 
ous” side of life; it has meant an ethical 
rehabilitation of the play interest, along 
with a new conception of work. Thus it 
has brought about an enormous exten- 
sion of the field of value and of the hu- 
man interests and activities accepted as 
ethically worthy. Freedom must mean 
the freedom to change; hence, a central 
feature of liberalism is the ideal of prog- 
ress, viewed as the goal of rationally 
directed action, in addition to its recog- 
nition as an evolutionary and historical 
fact. Earlier thought, particularly in our 
own religious-ethical tradition, inclined 
to view history in terms of degeneration 
from an original perfect state, recovery 
of which would be the supreme ideal. 
Modern ideas place the ‘‘golden age”’ in 
the future, not in the past, and regard 
betterment as to be achieved gradually 
by human action, not through a super- 
natural cataclysm. 

Liberalism conceives of progress in 
terms of cultural values, intellectual and 
aesthetic as well as moral, based on 
“material’’ advance. It is a cumulative 
achievement in the individual life, and in 
various societies and the world as a 
whole, through the ages. The mainte- 
nance of a civilized standard of living, 
defined in cultural terms, and its pro- 
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gressive advance or elevation, has come 
to be the serious business of life. This 
involves the gradual transformation of 
the world, of society, and of the individ- 
ual human being, including his appreci- 
ations and his creative powers. This is 
the meaning of ‘‘work,”’ defined as pur- 
posive activity, in which the real motive 
is some desired result. But the good life 
includes play as well as work. In play, 
also, activity is usually directed toward 
some end, but the relation is reversed; 
the end is not “real” but symbolic and 
instrumental; it is set up for the purpose 
of making the activity interesting. The 
value lies as much in the activity of 
pursuit as in the enjoyment of the result. 
The work and play interests are actually 
so mixed on both sides that concrete 
activities can hardly be classified be- 
tween the two heads. The ambiguity is 
particularly evident in the direct pursuit 
of cultural values, the professional in- 
tellectual and aesthetic life. But all work 
is ideally, and to some extent actually, 
afiected by the play interest. On its seri- 
ous side, liberalism might be called “‘sec- 
ular rationalism,” in contrast with naive 
theism, ethical and metaphysical ideal- 
ism, and also with that philosophical 
rationalism which finds the solution of 
all problems of life in immutable princi- 
ples, supposed to be known, or somehow 
accessible, to all men. 

Liberal thinking about conduct tends 
to proceed in two steps—the critical 
evaluation of ends and the selection of 
appropriate means or modes of using 
means. The main subject of discussion in 
these pages will be “economic liberalism” 
or individualism, since it is chiefly in the 
domain of economic life, the organization 
of the use of means, that the reaction 
against liberalism centers and radical re- 
form or revolution is advocated. How- 
ever, it is to be emphasized that econom- 
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ic liberalism is merely a part, an aspect, requires an increase in the total means ff struct 
of a system of values centering in individ- available—resources or capital—along a is perl 
ual liberty and applicable to all depart- with an equitable distribution, and also FF) tion— 
ments of human interest and activity the most effective use of means and im- : “capit 
and all social relationships. Economic provement in “technology.” Liberalism [this to 
freedom and other freedoms are in- finds hypocrisy as well as falsehood inthe [) a trea 
separable, and authoritarianism must older ethical attitude of exalting poverty Fi similai 
likewise be all-inclusive. The term “lais- —which always tended to mean that Ff) more 
ser faire” actually means simply free- poverty was an ideal for others, the PF psych 
dom; and it is for historical and rather masses, not for the “élite” who preached of the 
accidental reasons that the phrase has_ the doctrine. The contempt for means, clusior 
come to refer to the economic life, or and for the common forms of work, populé 
what is usually thought of under that which persists among the élite today is a center 
designation. A thorough examination of survival of the attitude of a slaveholding systen 
the relation between ends and means, or aristocracy, always supported by re- Fro 
between duty and pleasure, will make it _ligion. (In our own country and within ff _ politic 
clear that more is finally to be learned _ the lifetime of people still living, slavery theoret 
about life and morality, even in the was defended on scriptural grounds, [) and 
economic field, from the study of play where it was established; in Europe, princy 
and of cultural pursuits than from the official Christianity never condemned it liberty 
direct study of economics as ordinarily until it was undermined by other forces.) econo! 
conceived and in terms of the assump- Means are emphasized, then, because right « 
tions usually made in economic dis- progress depends on increase in, and ends ¢ 
cussion. better distribution of, available means. fF effecti 
The second reason for emphasis on ff _ tion, 
means is that according to liberal theory [operat 
Discussion of economic problems has_ each individual ought to be and in the fF) “effici 
been prominent in liberal theory for two main can be free to choose his own ends, J) vidual 
main reasons. Achievement of most ends, while access to means is more directly [| —alw 
higher as well as lower, depends on the dependent on the social situation. Conse- [freely 
use of means and is limited by an actual quently, means present a social problem, — group 
scarcity of means. The world is poor;and a problem for unitary social action, It 
so are the wealthiest countries, com- while ends, in the main, do not. These Ff) goods 
pared to the resources, material and hu- statements are, indeed, subject to limita- [J _ ized, 
man, that would be required to give ev- _ tions, which liberal political thought has [J form « 
eryone a “decent’”—morally and aes- doubtless tended to underestimate. The fin the 
thetically satisfactory—life or stand- subject of qualifications will come up at ff) _ theore 
ard of living, to say nothing of what men a later point. = terms 
would like to have. The basic ethical The basic ideals of liberalism have [) most 
principle, the meaning of freedom and _ been indicated briefly; but, in order to J) logica 
democracy, is the equal right of everyone deal with contemporary problems, it is [  invol\ 
to the good life, or a fair opportunity to necessary also to sketch briefly the main [} econo 
get the means necessary for it. It is not facts and principles involved in the ap- [}  simph 
right for one to have these at the expense _ plication of liberal ideals to the political [) munic 
of another or by using another as a and economic order. For the economic |) or sell 
means. It follows that social betterment system envisaged and partially con- [| isina 
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structed by liberalism, “free enterprise” 
is perhaps the most descriptive designa- 
tion—certainly less misleading than 
“capitalism.” An adequate treatment of 
this topic would obviously extend first to 
a treatise on economics and then to a 
similar treatment of politics and the 
more basic social sciences, including 
psychology. We can point out only a few 
of the main general principles and con- 
clusions; these will be contrasted with 
popular misconceptions, and attention 
centered on the merits and defects of the 
system. 

From the standpoint of social and 
political ethics, free enterprise in its 
theoretically ideal form is an embodiment 
and application of the fundamental 
principle of liberalism, i.e., individual 
liberty, including free association. In 
economic discussion liberty means the 
right of the individual to choose his own 
ends and the means of procedure most 
effective for realizing them. And associa- 
tion, in economic terms, means co- 
operation, for the purpose of greater 
“efficiency,”’ the effectiveness of indi- 
vidual action in realizing individual ends 
—always including community ends 
freely chosen by all members of any 
group. 

It is easy to show that, wherever 
goods and services are roughly standard- 
ized, free co-operation must take the 
form of regular exchange and will result 
in the establishment of ‘“‘markets.”’ The 
theoretically ideal market is described in 
terms of “perfect competition.” This is a 
most unfortunate term, since psycho- 
logical competition or emulation is not 
involved and is in fact inconsistent with 
economic motives. A free market means 
simply provision for effective intercom- 
munication, so that every man as buyer 
or seller (or potentially one or the other) 
is in a position to offer terms of exchange 


to every other, and any pair are free to 
agree on the most favorable terms ac- 
ceptable to both parties. A free market 
will establish a price, uniform for all, on 
every good or service, with the general 
result that all parties will specialize in 
production in the manner and degree 
which secures for each the greatest ad- 
vantage compatible with the free consent 
of all. The market rests on the ethical 
principle of mutuality with each party 
respecting the equal freedom and rights 
of others. The mutual advantage of free 
exchange is the meaning of the “invisible 
hand” directing each to serve the inter- 
ests of others in pursuing his own. 
It replaces the idea that what one 
gains the other must lose. Any two 
parties are always free to exchange on 
terms other than those fixed by the mar- 
ket, upon which they can agree as better, 
or preferable for any reason. 

Free association also allows for the 
organization of groups to act as units 
in production or trade, in the in- 
terest of still greater efficiency; these, 
again, may have any form of internal 
constitution on which the parties can 
agree. As things have worked out his- 
torically, such groups have been widely 
set up, chiefly under the ‘‘entrepreneuri- 
al” form. Either an individual or a more 
or less numerous body takes the initia- 
tive in production, decides all detailed 
questions, and assumes financial respon- 
sibility for the economic result by buy- 
ing labor and property services at defi- 
nite prices fixed in the open market. 
Typical today is a group of comparative- 
ly large size, organized in the legal form 
of a “corporation,” with a representative 
system of control similar to that of 
political democracy, except for the 
different basis of voting power. Effective 
competition between industries will tend 
to direct production into the lines most 
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in demand by consumers; and competi- 
tion within any industry tends to compel 
every productive unit to adopt the most 
efficient methods—as a condition of re- 
maining solvent and staying in the busi- 
ness. The price of any product will be 
equal to the money costs of the produc- 
tive services required to produce it, 
i.e., to the prices that must be paid for 
these to meet the competition of pro- 
ducers of other products, fixed by the 
demand for the latter. Thus the entre- 
preneur will have neither a profit nor a 
loss. Product prices will be as low, and 
prices for productive services as high, as 
is compatible with freedom of choice of 
consumers and producers. Any profit 
will reflect superior achievement by the 
enterprise-unit receiving it, either in 
gauging consumers’ demand or in tech- 
nical efficiency, and any loss a similar 
inferiority. Profit or loss can only occur 
temporarily; a profit to one unit means a 
loss by others, and vice versa, and the 
inferior unit or units must either do 
better or be eliminated. 

This form of organization is widely 
condemned on various moral and eco- 
nomic grounds. Criticisms usually center 
in the idea that “profit” is unnecessary 
and reflects ‘monopolistic exploitation,”’ 
of consumers or those who supply pro- 
ductive services (labor and property), 
or of both groups. Critics ignore the 
facts about profits that have just been 
pointed out and are obvious or easily 
verified. (Theoretical reasons which we 
cannot go into here lead to the expecta- 
tion that losses will actually exceed 
profits, and this conclusion is on the 
whole confirmed by the best statistical 
evidence available.) Those who oppose 
the entrepreneurial or “profit” system 
have frequently experimented with or- 
ganization under other forms. These are 
commonly distinguished as ‘“co-opera- 


tive,” reflecting failure to understand 
that exchange itself is a method of free 
co-operation. The results of these experi- 
ments have usually been failure (with 
some exception for the special and limit- 
ed field of ‘consumers’ ’’ co-operation), 
The facts are a matter of common knowl- 
edge; the reasons are not hard to find and 
need not be given here. 


THE THEORETICAL MERITS OF 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


The brief description just given should 
suffice to show that the free-enterprise 
system of organization, in its theoretically 
ideal form, combines maximum efficiency 
with freedom for all. It produces for 
every individual the largest yield from 
his “resources’’ (person and property) 
that is compatible with the free consent 
of others. Further, it embodies “justice” 
between individuals, in the “‘commuta- 
tive’ sense that what is given up in 
exchange is equal to what is received; 
hence the individual share in the total 
product is equal to his contribution to it, 
including personal services and use of 
property. This is “natural” justice; each 
receives the consequences of his own 
conduct. The conclusion is commonly 
drawn, both by those who condemn the 
system and those who defend it, that 
these three features constitute an ethical 
vindication of it as socially ideal. This 
conclusion is wholly unjustified. Its 
validity clearly depends upon two sets 
of facts or conditions and may be de- 
stroyed by facts contrary to either set. 
On the one hand, the system as it actual- 
ly exists may have “mechanical” im- 
perfections; it may fail to work in accord 
with the theory. And, on the other hand, 
the principle of reward on the basis of 
productive contribution may be rejected 
on ethical grounds. The facts under the 
two heads must be briefly summarized. 
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TWO MAJOR MECHANICAL WEAKNESSES 


The mechanical imperfections of the 
system as it actually works are only too 
familiar. Two ways in which reality devi- 
ates from the theoretical ideal are es- 
pecially important. Monopoly, and other 
tendencies, partly inherent in the “given 
conditions,” physical and human, partly 
contrived by individuals and groups for 
their own advantage, make competition 
more or less imperfect. Popular criticism 
with respect to monopoly is, indeed, 
much exaggerated and misconceived. 
Every monopoly obviously has compe- 
tition, and the notion that monopoly is 
always bad may be met by the two re- 
minders—monopoly is often deliberately 
created by social action, as in the case of 
patents on inventions; and other monop- 
olies commonly function in the sameway, 
to stimulate and reward useful innova- 
tion and compensate for the risk and the 
losses that they involve. Most monopo- 
lies are in fact relatively temporary. Yet 
monopoly is certainly a real evil in many 
cases and presents a very difficult prob- 
lem. No simple legal procedure can pre- 
serve freedom and the incentive of 
profit and at the same time prevent 
individuals from seeking economic power 
and organizing for this end or from seek- 
ing gain through monopoly and restric- 
tion. 

Far more important in practice is a 
second mechanical weakness. This is the 
familiar tendency for economic activity 
to expand and contract in more or less 
regular ‘‘cycles” of prosperity and de- 
pression, both in particular fields and in 
society as a whole. Depressions involve 
widespread suffering and the equal or 
greater evil of insecurity and fear. The 
worst feature of the situation, from the 
political point of view, is the “panic” 
type of thinking which seems to be 


natural to human beings in a crisis. The 
drowning man not merely grasps at 
straws but is likely to seize hold of one 
who attempts to rescue him in a way 
which results in the death of both. It 
would take us too far afield to show in 
detail the falsity, or very limited truth, 
of the two common assumptions that 
depressions are inherent in the nature of 
capitalism and that the problem would 
be avoided under any other system of 
organization, or at least any which 
allowed individual freedom of purchase 
and sale. (Most theories of collectivism, 
and the practice of both communist and 
fascist states, do embody these activities 
as basic to the social-economic struc- 
ture.) It should, however, be evident 
that the cycle problem is purely one of 
scientific knowledge and political com- 
petence. It is not one of conflicting inter- 
ests, since all classes suffer in varying 
degree from a depression and practically 
no one is profited. 


ETHICAL LIMITATIONS OF INDIVIDUALISM 


This brings us to consideration of the 
ethical postulates of economic individ- 
ualism, specifically the principle of re- 
ward according to contribution, or 
“reaping what one sows.” If men’s be- 
havior is ‘economically intelligent,” 
competition will mean sharing in the 
social dividend in proportion to “pro- 
ductive capacity.”” We face the question 
whether this ‘commutative justice” is 
defensible as an ideal of human rights, or 
how far it is even compatible with social 
necessity. The ethical limitations of this 
principle are far more serious than the 
mechanical imperfections of the market 
in invalidating an “apologetic” interpre- 
tation of economic theory. The social re- 
sult of the principle will clearly be any 
degree of inequality—opulence at one 
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end of the scale and poverty at the other 
—in accord with inequality in ownership 
of productive capacity, in its two forms. 
In an exchange economy, the principle 
directly implies destitution for any who 
have nothing to sell in the way of serv- 
ices, of person or property, for which—or 
for their products—other persons are 
both willing and able to pay. The princi- 
ple can be defended only to the extent 
either that the distribution of productive 
capacity itself is ideally just or that 
nothing can be done about it, and both 
these assumptions are patently contrary 
to fact. 

It is a fallacy, rooted in prejudice and 
superficiality, but nearly universal in 
popular and reformist thinking, that 
economic inequality is, or is mainly, 
associated with the ownership of 
“wealth” or property. To begin with, 
many of the largest incomes are actually 
derived from personal services; for 
example, “prominent” lawyers, doctors, 
and artists, including prize fighters and 
movie stars. Moreover, the difference is 
largely unreal, since property and per- 
sonal earning capacity come into the 
possession of individuals through prac- 
tically the same channels—inheritance, 
effort, and thrift, all largely affected by 
“luck.” It follows that the familiar sharp 
distinction between the ethical claims of 
the two sources of income to their eco- 
nomic earnings is indefensible. All forms 
of capacity for rendering useful service 
are largely artificial, but chiefly in the 
social and historical sense, not that of 
individual creation. They are compo- 
nents of “civilization,’’ and so, in fact, 
is appreciative capacity, or economic 
wants. The whole problem of inequality 
and injustice is rooted in the two factors 
of natural endowment and the participa- 
tion of individuals in a total accumulated 
social inheritance, and this is mental or 


spiritual or ‘‘cultural,” as well as “ma- 
terial.”” And to all these sources of ip. 
equality must be added the large factor 
of accident. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC THEORY VERSUS FACTs 


What has just been said does not mean 
that the moral qualities of the individual 
are economically unimportant. It does 
not even logically imply that superior 
inherited capacity ought not to have a 
superior reward. These propositions set 
problems that are to be discussed on 
their merits and in the light of facts and 
social ideals. But it does follow that the 
whole social philosophy of individualism 
is subject to sweeping limitations. Free- 
dom is a sound ethical ideal, but “‘effec- 
tive” freedom depends on the possession 
of power as well as mere absence of inter- 
ference, at the hands of other individuals 
or of “society.’’ And it is also relative to 
tastes or wants. The assumption under- 
lying the individualistic economic ethic 
is that the individual is either unalter- 
ably “given” as he stands, or is morally 
“self-made” and that in either case he is 
the real social unit. The element of pro- 
found truth in this view is basic to the 
moral life and to all serious discussion of 
human and social problems. But it is only 
part of the truth, and liberal thought, 
particularly in its formative stage, tend- 
ed to neglect other factors fully as im- 
portant. Freedom and power are like the 
factors in an arithmetical product; the 
result varies in proportion to each 
separately and will disappear entirely if 
either factor is zero. Both wants and 
“capacity” (in both forms) result from a 
complex mixture of individual effort 
reflecting moral qualities, with various 
forces and conditions that are beyond 
individual control. As is usually the case 
in human problems, no clear or accurate 
analysis is possible; “judgment” must be 
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used in comparing and combining factors 
which seem important but are never 
measurable. 

The limitations of individualism are 
particularly obvious from the standpoint 
of economic analysis. The theory of 
market competition takes individuals as 
given, with respect to their three eco- 
nomic attributes, i.e., their tastes or 
wants and their productive capacity, the 
latter in turn consisting of personal 
qualities, and external agents and ma- 
terials owned, and recognized and pro- 
tected by the existing legal order. In 
sociological terms it may almost be said 
that the individual is unreal; any nation 
or other society which acts as a unit in 
external or internal policy is a complex 
of “institutions”—traditions, knowledge 
or belief, and common-interest groupings, 
rather than an organization of independ- 
ent individuals. Our “individualistic” 
society would be more descriptively 
called “familistic” and—as it has worked 
out in the past century—nationalistic 
and “‘classistic.”” The individual is not a 
datum, and social policy cannot treat 
him as such. 

Again, it is useful to think of social life 
as a game, and one which has certain 
features. It is played by groups, or teams 
—in this case an indefinite number. In 
fact, inequality and injustice exist far 
more in the relations between groups 
than between literal individuals. The 
family, in some form, is the minimum 
real unit, and many other communities, 
up to states and even larger units, are 
only less important, both as interest 
groups and in making the individual 
what he is on entering social life as a 
functioning unit. The fact that inequali- 
ty applies “fundamentally” to families 
and communities, regions and states, 
rather than to literal individuals, is the 
basis for the rivalry and conflict which 


result both in international war and in 
the ‘class struggle.” The tendency to 
conflict is greatly aggravated by differ- 
ences in ‘“‘culture,”’ as well as wealth, and 
by cultural, group, and national loyal- 
ties; such groups always feel an urge to 
perpetuate themselves and their way of 
life, and to expand at the expense of 
others. Secondly, the social game is 
played for stakes which involve the major 
values of life. And, finally, it goes on 
continuously, generation after genera- 
tion, with “players” constantly dropping 
out and being replaced. Hence, in addi- 
tion to the procedure of play itself, the 
rules must cover the termsof admission of 
new players. Any new entrant must be 
trained to play, and dealt a “hand,” and 
must also be given some share in the 
“chips” —the stakes which the activity 
must not only distribute but maintain 
and increase by using them. 

In free society the preservation and 
increase of wealth and culture are largely 
left to individual, family, and voluntary- 
group initiative. The inevitable result is 
a tendency toward increasing inequality, 
between self-perpetuating groups of all 
sorts, as well'as (or rather than) between 
individuals. This is most conspicuous with 
respect to productive capacity (internal 
and external) though just as true of all 
elements of culture. It is a case of “to 
him that hath shall be given.”’ Any indi- 
vidual or other unit which at any time 
has more is in a better position to acquire 
still more. Capacity and taste develop 
together and inseparably, though wants 
typically grow more rapidly than the 
means of satisfying them—human nature 
being as it is (and probably ought to be). 
The tendency goes beyond the individual 
life, through various forms of inheri- 
tance, appearing in each new generation 
as the injustice of an unequal start in life. 

Liberal societies have as a matter of 
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course, if gropingly, recognized these 
problems in practice and have tried to 
meet them through such measures as 
progressive income and inheritance taxa- 
tion. This is designed to reduce inequal- 
ity at both ends of the scale. It sets some 
limit to accumulation, and the proceeds 
are used to provide a decent minimum 
for all and especially to provide educa- 
tion and other requirements for the 
young. The liberal ethic goes beyond 
law, in many directions. Modern civiliza- 
tion has been as much distinguished from 
others by humanitarianism and “char- 
ity,” voluntary and politically organized, 
as it has by the unprecedented develop- 
ment of science and technology. The 
attitude toward rights of convicted 
criminals and toward animals is in point 
here. 


COMPLEXITY OF THE PROBLEM 
OF FREE SOCIETY 


The facts briefly pointed out make the 
social-ethical problem of liberal society 
one of tremendous complexity, scope, 
and difficulty. (Liberal society may be 
defined by the fact of consciously facing 
its own future as a social problem.) It 
is a human or world problem, not merely 
local or national, and is spiritual as well 
as economic or “material,” even in those 
aspects which can at all properly be even 
roughly distinguished as economic. It is 
rather an accident that the conflicts 
which threaten peace and order rise in 
the economic field, even when this is 
properly defined to cover the use of 
means for all ends, higher as well as low- 
er, and the distribution of means. A little 
reflection, along the lines of the foregoing 
argument, should make it clear that 
harmony and conflict of interest, giving 
rise to problems of lawmaking and en- 
forcement, are characteristic of informal 
association, play, and cultural activities, 


as well as of “business” life, and that the 
problems have essentially the same form 
in all fields. Without law and obedience 
to law, and moral ideals and _self- 
restraint going far beyond law, even a 
casual conversation may degenerate into 
a quarrel and then a fight. It is increas- 
ingly recognized that conflicting eco- 
nomic interest is relatively unimportant 
as a cause of war. The parties could al- 
most always gain more through peaceful 
exchange and co-operation, and they 
really know that this is true. All this is 
true also of “class struggle,” and all 
clashes of economic interests. Careful 
calculation shows that even colonial 
exploitation is not usually profitable 
economically. In European history re- 
ligious differences loom large as a cause 
of war—supplemented by cultural com- 
petition and by sheer partisanship. Eco- 
nomic interests, real or supposed, are also 
involved, but an “economic interpreta- 
tion” is largely rationalization. In war, 
as in general, the real motives are un- 
analyzable and often seem paradoxical 
and inscrutable and in any case irra- 
tional. 


THE DEEPER MEANING OF LIBERALISM 


One who approaches the social prob- 
lem from the economic side, and who at 
the same time tries to be objective and 
face obvious facts, must be struck by the 
limitations of the economic view of con- 
duct. Economic analysis treats produc- 
tion as a “‘means’’ to consumption, or at 
least to some ultimate use of some result. 
But reflection will show that in “eco- 
nomic”’ life the real motives are highly 
mixed and in large part not distinctively 
“economic.” That is, the “value” to 
individuals and groups of the goods and 
services they want and strive to get is not 
mainly intrinsic; they are symbols of 
success. Economic activity has at least 
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as much the character of a competitive 
game or sport as that of providing the 
means for satisfying substantive wants 
or needs. This applies both to consump- 
tion and to production; people are 
largely motivated by “keeping up with 
the Joneses’”—and/or getting ahead of 
them! Economic “success” is largely 
competitive; and the symbols are in 
large part culturally determined, and 
their concrete form more or less a his- 
torical accident. 

In so far as the ends of action are real, 
i.e., valued for any intrinsic quality, the 
content is primarily aesthetic, as indicat- 
ed by the expression, a “‘decent’’ stand- 
ard of living. But aesthetic values also 
are distinctive of particular cultures and 
are much affected by the motives of emu- 
lation and prestige considerations. Real 
beauty cannot be separated at all sharp- 
ly from rarity and costliness, and these 
clearly reflect the craving for conformity 
and distinction. But it is “beauty” in a 
broad interpretation which makes up 
the bulk of the cost—beyond purely 
competitive standards—of a scale of 
living, even at a “decent minimum” in 
modern society. Physical comfort, in 
anything like a literal interpretation, is 
hardly at issue in civilized life under 
ordinary conditions. It is a right, both 
recognized and provided for through 
charity, public and private, and even for 
incarcerated criminals. If anyone is 
physically destitute, it is because of the 
repugnant social terms on which “relief” 
is offered. Nothing is more familiar than 
the voluntary sacrifice of comfort and 
security for ‘‘appearances,”’ or even the 
mere love of adventure. Aesthetic cre- 
ation, in contrast with the reduplication 
of existing works, is so much more than a 
matter of economy in the use of limited 
means that it seems trivial—absurd if not 
shocking—to think of it from the latter 


standpoint at all, though it always has 
this aspect also. 

Beyond obvious and fairly narrow 
limits, it becomes entirely unrealistic to 
look at the good life in economic terms, 
or under the form of means and ends, 
even with the choice of ends not treated 
as given but also included in the prob- 
lem; indeed, there are limits to viewing 
it as a problem in any sense. As an 
American economist has observed, ‘an 
irrational passion for dispassionate ra- 
tionality” would take all the joy out of 
life. And it is just as true than an ir- 
rational passion for duty can destroy 
goodness. The castigation and lampoon- 
ing of Puritanism (or of its caricature) is 
a familiar theme. That social life is much 
more than co-operation for increased 
efficiency has been illustrated by the 
story of a football club which hired an 
efficiency expert as a manager; his first 
innovation was to have all the men play 
on the same side, it being obviously 
wasteful to have half of them pushing 
against the other half. Our ethical think- 
ing runs into similar paradoxes, if pushed 
too far along any line. J.S. Mill, per- 
haps the leading representative of liberal 
social philosophy and ethics as well as 
economics in the nineteenth century, 
held that pleasure is the ultimate end 
but had to admit that, to get maximum 
pleasure, we must to a large extent forget 
it and pursue other explicit ends. The ob- 
servation can be generalized for all 
ethical theory ; all thinking about conduct 
seems to run into a principle of indirec- 
tion. Friendliness and generosity toward 
others lose much of their ethical quality 
if the motive is merely a sense of duty— 
and even more obviously if it is personal 
salvation, in terms of eternal heaven and 
hell. 

To get at the real meaning of liberal- 
ism, we need to consider more fully the 
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observation made earlier, that the ideal 
of freedom involves both a rehabilitation 
of play and a changed conception of 
work. Liberal thought recognizes that 
man is a social being—though in the 
light of many radical differences between 
human society and that of nonhuman 
species, it may be misleading to call him 
a “social animal.” The liberal ideal of 
society in accord with the principle of 
freedom is free association. It is useful to 
distinguish at least four forms or aspects 
of a good social life. Arranged in a de- 
scending order with respect to the degree 
of reflective seriousness involved, they 
are work, cultural activity, formal or 
organized play, and pure or spontaneous, 
even frivolous, “sociability,” typified by 
casual conversation. The different types 
overlap and fuse, beyond the possibility 
of clear distinction, and all have both 
individual and social aspects. The point 
here is to emphasize that “the good life” 
involves all of them inseparably, particu- 
larly the last—and that more is to be 
learned about liberalism by considering 
the roles of the other three factors than 
that of work. This last term may be used 
to include all “economic” activity, 
everything that is undertaken primarily 
for the sake of some end felt to be in- 
trinsically or “finally” desirable, or im- 
posed. A vague and largely arbitrary dis- 
tinction must be made between work in 
which the value of the end is individual 
and that in which it is social or involves 
the “good” of others. The latter seems to 
be the meaning of ethical value, or “du- 
ty,” though personal enjoyment or 
avoidance of pain, beauty, and moral 
obligation all enter into all four forms of 
activity, in varying ways and degrees. 

The permeation of all conduct by the 
different factors or aspects may be 
brought out by noting the paradox in the 
meaning of play and work, as the main 
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contrast in the '*ationale of conduct. The 
difference is lafgely a matter of the more 
or less arbitrary attitude of the partici- 
pant. It depends on whether the end is 
“real” and the activity instrumental to 
it, or the reverse is the case. On the one 
hand, play has its serious purpose; as 
exercise, it is developmental, and un- 
doubtedly necessary to man for health, 
physical and mental. But if the player 
thinks about the activity in terms of its 
purpose, it becomes work and not only 
loses its distinctive value as enjoyment, 
but may also fail to accomplish the seri- 
ous purpose. On the other hand, work 
ideally has the play aspect of being in- 
teresting, and doubtless always does 
have more or less of it, at least if it is 
above the lowest “drudgery.” Perhaps 
the most serious human activity or work 
is the task of democracy, the discussion 
of ethical and social problems. But dis- 
cussion itself is largely mixed with the 
play interest—and also with aesthetic 
motives. These tend to outweigh the 
reaching of sound conclusions, and we 
cannot say that discussion is in general 
more fruitful in its primary function if 
attention is seriously fixed upon the 
serious end, excluding the other interests. 

The paradox perhaps comes to a head 
in the attempt to discuss conduct itself, 
in the abstract, to give a truthful descrip- 
tion of it, hence in the “‘methodology”’ of 
the moral and social disciplines. The urge 
for scientific objectivity calls for ignor- 
ing motives and reducing behavior to 
purely physical process—the “behavior- 
istic’ point of view. But we cannot real- 
istically ignore motives—especially be- 
cause we are usually more interested in 
these than in the physical facts—though 
we can never say at all accurately what 
the motives are. It is a scientific truism 
that an individual’s motives are known 
only to himself; they cannot be ob- 
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served by anyone else. But the facts are 
often to the contrary! Tne motives pro- 
fessed, and even actually felt, depend 
largely upon the norms which are cur- 
rently “fashionable” in the cultural set- 
up. Men give, even honestly give, moral 
or sentimental reasons for their acts— 
affection, patriotism, or religion—when 
an observer cannot help seeing that the 
“real’’ reasons are largely of the opposite 
sort. And the converse situation is per- 
haps equally typical. In the Middle 
Ages thought and expression were domi- 
nated by an ascetic-religious ideology; 
the counsel of perfection was the monas- 
tic ideal of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. But, as everyone knows, the monks 
assumed that the world owed them a 
living, and they expected and normally 
secured a degree of comfort and security 
as high as contemporary civilization 
afforded and far above what was possible 
for the mass of the population which 
supported them. Further, the means con- 
sidered legitimate for securing this sup- 
port often amounted to pious fraud and 
violated modern standards of common 
honesty. In our own day the opposite sit- 
uation commonly prevails. The modern 
spirit abhors sentimentality and pre- 
tense. This results in the familiar “‘hard- 
boiled” pose, where the real motives are 
often clearly sentimental. 

The modern devotion to critical ob- 
jectivity—as soon as we reflect about 
that—‘‘brings the eternal note of sadness 
in.” While our better instincts run in the 
direction of making work into play, our 
inclination toward ‘‘too much thinking” 
has the opposite effect, converting our 
play into work. Philosophy as well as 
science tends to destroy romance and 
only partly to replace it with another 
“beauty” of a colder intellectual kind. 
But all the distinctively human values 
are romantic; love must proverbially be 
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blind. And beauty also, to a degree; it is 
hard for the scientific botanist not to lose 
the beauty of the flower, which, of 
course, he cannot find with his micro- 
scope or by any use of the scientific 
method; and the argument applies as 
well to the economic botanist. 


THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAY 


We have suggested that for an under- 
standing of the social ethic of liberalism, 
its general principles and their applica- 
tion to political and economic life, it is 
highly important to consider carefully 
the phenomena of play and the cultural 
pursuits. Both will be discussed without 
reference to any economic aspect, though 
this is always present in one form or 
another and cannot finally be ignored. 
We have also pointed out that economic 
life, in the meaning ordinarily under- 
stood, really has much of the character 
of play. It is a mixture of solitaire and 
competition and also “‘ritual’’; but at- 
tention may here be confined to com- 
petitive play. The ethics of play or sport 
is a topic strangely neglected by moral 
philosophers, even in modern free soci- 
ety, and is virtually ignored in all dis- 
cussion under religious auspices. (In the 
Bible one finds no explicit reference to 
having “fun,” or to rivalry or emulation, 
as a part of the good life.) 

The first characteristic of play, as of 
all social activity, and indeed with that 
which is called individual or private, is 
that freedom is conditioned and limited 
by “law,” in several meanings of the 
word. Even in the most informal socia- 
bility, such as casual conversation not 
usually thought of as play, there must be 
a common language and this in itself 
implies a vast stock of common ideas, 
meanings, and values and of accepted 
formalities. These are necessary to mu- 
tual understanding and anticipation by 
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each of the way in which the other will 
“react.’’ However, this foresight is and 
must be limited! An element of curiosity 
and surprise is equally essential to inter- 
est in any activity. There is always an 
element of luck; there are games of pure 
chance, but a game of pure skill is a self- 
contradictory idea. The basis of mutual 
understanding is a common cultural 
background. This is never perfectly uni- 
form, and cultural as well as individual 
differences are a source of misunder- 
standing and strife; the former are the 
main fact in international relations. 

In the pure ideal form of play, all the 
“laws” are taken for granted; the mo- 
ment they give rise to any problem, the 
nature of the activity and of the associa- 
tion is fundamentally changed. 

Law, in the inclusive sense, is the 
essence of any social group, and the ac- 
ceptance of the laws is a condition of 
membership. In free and progressive 
society, every social problem centers in 
differences as to what the law either is or 
ought to be and takes the form of inter- 
preting, enforcing, and eventually chang- 
ing the constitution and laws. In free 
association, this is done by “discussion,” 
ideally leading to unanimous agreement. 
“Government by discussion” is Lord 
Bryce’s well-known definition of democ- 
racy. Discussion is an activity not direct- 
ed to any concrete end but to the solution 
of the problem, necessarily unknown in 
advance. A social problem always com- 
bines conflict of interest with difference 
of opinion about what is right. Further, 
the differences must be associated with a 
common interest, the interest in perpetu- 
ating the group—in play, ‘“‘the game” — 
while improving its character. It follows 
that freedom in social relations has three 
forms or components. First, every system 
of law allows some latitude for literal 
freedom of action by individuals and free 
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groups. Second, social freedom requires 
equal participation in the activities of 
lawmaking—or this is a condition of ful] 
membership in a group. Finally, since 
complete unanimity is not usually to be 
had, complete freedom implies the right 
and the power to leave the group, hence to 
join other groups, and eventually to form 
groupings at will. In principle, any group 
is “political” to the extent that its mem- 
bers do not have this third form of free- 
dom. In common usage political groups 
are defined by territorial sovereignty; 
leaving one group means physical re- 
moval to another and is limited by ma- 
terial cost, by cultural differences, and by 
the laws governing departure and espe- 
cially entry into other political units, 
which practically cover the earth. The 
first task of law is to define its own 
scope, i.e., the scope of individual free- 
dom within the law, or tolerance of 
differences. 

In play, not much literal enforcement 
is possible without destroying the play 
spirit. 1t takes the form of excluding the 
recalcitrant individual—which is also the 
ultimate sanction of political law. Break- 
ing the rules, or “cheating,” is the pri- 
mary meaning of crime, and of “sin” as 
well. But it is human nature to feel a 
temptation to cheat, in spite of its ir- 
rationality (scoring or winning by this 
means is not really doing so at all). The 
achievement of the individual interest in 
winning and of the group interest in 
having a good game are completely 
interdependent. 

All problems of social ethics are like 
those of play in that they have the two 
components of obeying the rules and 
improving the rules, in the interest of a 
better ‘‘game’’—or other associative 
activity. We cannot here develop in detail 
the extensive parallelism between play 
and political and economic life. Both 
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present problems of distribution of the 
“reward” in some relation to capacity, 
effort, and luck; and the fundamental 
values to be achieved-—morality, intelli- 
gence, good taste, and enjoyment—de- 
fine the philosophical problem. Intelli- 
gence is always both a form of capacity 
to act and a requisite for the use of 
capacity in other tforms—a means and a 
mode of use of other means and an end. It 
is a vitally important fact that capacity 
to play intelligently, from the standpoint 
of winning, is much more highly and 
more commonly developed among hu- 
man beings than is the capacity to im- 
prove the rules or invent better games. 
The difference between sport and action 
on the larger social arena is partly 
bridged over when a game is played for 
“stakes,” in contrast with mere points— 
i.e., for values felt to be substantial as 
well as symbolic of success. 

Perhaps the most important ethical 
principle of secular liberalism—in con- 
trast with our traditional religious ethic 
—that is to be learned from the consider- 
ation of play has to do with competitive 
self-assertion. As a matter of course, 
every party in a game must “play his 
own hand” to the best of his ability; 
otherwise, there is no game. The ideals of 
charity or service simply have no place. 
Further, rigorous equality in the distri- 
bution of the results is self-contradic- 
tory (as is the complete elimination of 
luck, as already pointed out). The ethical 
ideal is a “fair” and an interesting game. 
Sportsmanship is a large part of liberal 
ethics. The conception of fairness calls 
for a certain minimum of inequality in 
capacity among the players. This need is 
often met by classification of players, 
choice of the game, “handicaps,’’ etc. 
Such devices are obviously needful in 
connection with the larger social, eco- 
nomic, and political game, and the diffi- 
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culty of working out and applying them 
is a major aspect of the whole problem. 
The moral attitude of liberalism, being 
defined by the notion of law, is pri- 
marily impersonal. It is a matter of re- 
spect for the rules, and of ideals for their 
improvement, rather than a feeling 
toward persons, and the two things are 
as often conflicting as harmonious. The 
law is, of course, supposed to express the 
rights of men, which are in question only 
where these differ, or seem to differ, from 
their felt interests. The principle is not 
“love,” which covers a group of special 
feelings, all restricted in scope, and hard- 
ly a matter of duty or obligation. Friend- 
liness and courtesy are, of course, good, 
and there is always a margin for generosi- 
ty in interpreting and applying rules in 
doubtful cases. A game is more or less 
spoiled if the players are “too much” 
interested in winning, even in strict ac- 
cord with the rules. 


CULTURAL VALUES; DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROGRESS 


In contrast with casual association and 
play, the cultural values are the content 
of liberalism on the “‘serious”’ side. The 
primary values are intellectual and 
aesthetic; morality or “goodness” is 
chiefly a matter of distribution rather 
than a distinct value; personal relations, 
as obligatory, are largely comprehended 
in good manners or courtesy, which is 
more an aesthetic than a moral category, 
and in “giving”’ in special cases of dis- 
tress. In the liberal view the serious val- 
ues of life are intellectual and aesthetic 
enjoyment and creativeness. From the 
standpoint of discussion or of reflective 
thinking, as we have seen, all values are 
serious. They are included in “truth,” 
since all questions relate to the truth 
“about” whatever subject matter is in 
question. Truth is assumed to be ulti- 
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mately the same for all, but it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to have universal 
agreement. Genuine belief cannot be 
coerced, and freedom of belief is the 
ultimate concept in terms of which all 
freedom is defined. The overt expression 
of belief can, of course, be controlled 
through reward and punishment, and 
even the feeling of believing freely can be 
established by social conditioning in 
infancy or by playing upon the emotions. 
But these procedures are abhorrent to 
liberal ethics, which calls for a sharp dis- 
tinction, as a matter of personal integri- 
ty, between true intellectual conviction 
and any so-called belief which is at bot- 
tom an emotional loyalty or an aesthetic 
appreciation or which rests on any 
ground other than the truth. To draw 
these distinctions clearly is one of the 
tasks of a “liberal” education. 

On the vital subject of aesthetic 
value, and its relation to truth and to 
utility, only a few words are in order 
here. The concept covers a very wide 
range of experience, suggested by such 
words as “amusing,” “exciting,” “‘chas- 
tening,” “cathartic,” “edifying,” and 
“thrilling” —‘comic” and “‘tragic,”’ “re- 
alistic,”’ “romantic,” and ‘‘classical.”’ 
Undoubtedly, beauty is connected with 
and overlaps both truth and utility, yet 
some contrast is of the essence of the 
meaning of the word. The poetic state- 
ment that “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” etc., is beautiful but not true. 
And so of beauty and utility—with due 
respects in this case to Ruskin instead of 
Keats. Recognition of beauty, natural as 
well as artistic, its enjoyment and crea- 
tion, on their own account, as a part of 
the good life for everybody, is a distinc- 
tive feature of liberalism, almost on a 
par with the free and critical-skeptical 
pursuit of truth and its appreciation. 
Other systems of values have used art 
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for didactic purposes and as a part of the 
“pomp and circumstance” making re- 
ligious and political authority impressive 
to the masses. From the liberal point of 
view, all this represents special privilege 
and emolument, and prestige, for the 
élite. (In the Semitic religious tradition, a 
part of the original Christian inheritance, 
representative art is explicitly prohibit- 
ed.) 

Such is the complex of ideals which has 
been the basis of modern liberal society. 
Some defense of these ideals is implicit in 
an exposition of them; but a general de- 
fense has not been deemed relevant to 
present issues. At least in the English- 
speaking world, there has been a general 
acceptance of liberalism, and most po- 
litical discussion has involved criticism, 
on the basis of liberal ideals, of institu- 
tions and policies. Since the essence of 
liberalism is the reliance on rational 
agreement or mutual consent for the 
determination of policy, and since the 
amount of agreement attainable seems 
very meager in relation to the needs 
for action felt in a large-scale, rapidly 
changing society it is easy to understand 
psychologically, though not to approve, 
the tendency to fly to one or the other of 
the two positions mentioned early in the 
essay under the names of moralism and 
scientism. There is much truth in both 
these positions; the error is in accepting 
either as true to the exclusion of the other 
(and still others), i.e., in the romantic 
disposition to oversimplify the problem. 
On the one hand, human nature is un- 
doubtedly “‘sinful,’’ and, on the other, 
the mind makes mistakes in the choice of 
means to achieve given ends. It is easy 
and attractive to generalize from either 
fact, and make it explain everything, and 
particularly attractive to account for 
the ills of society in terms of either the 
sins or the errors of other people. And as 
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to the content of sin and error, there is 
much real virtue and wisdom in respect- 
ing tradition and established authority. 
There is also much truth in the idea that 
the desire to “get ahead,” and especially 
to get ahead of other people, is the pri- 
mary sin to be avoided. We can only 
mention the questions obviously raised— 
whether the play interest, including the 
emulative aspect, can be rationally con- 
demned, whether civilization and prog- 
ress are good, and whether it is possible 
to have them without the motives which 
religious idealism views as sinful. These 
views are as old as history. 

The advent of modern science, with 
the power it has conferred on man to 
change the world and the conditions of 
life, has just as naturally produced the 
opposite romanticism, the “‘scientistic”’ 
oversimplification. It is perhaps true 
that, especially under the influence of 
frontier conditions, liberalism has tend- 
ed to stress activity as such and the 
cruder levels of achievement, to some 
neglect of the higher appreciations, the 
intellectual and aesthetic life, and the 
moral value of fellow-feeling and ‘“‘aim- 
less” sociability. In any case, the prob- 
lem of life cannot be reduced to one of 
means for achieving given ends. And this 
is particularly true of the social problem. 
Here, the end is right terms of associa- 
tion, and the essence of it is the definition 
of the result to be achieved rather than 
the actual achievement. 

The “sickness of liberal society” is not 
to be diagnosed either as moral degener- 
acy or as arrested intellectual develop- 
ment, specifically in the scientific sense. 
Both moralism and scientism formally 
accept freedom as an ultimate value; in 
form, both are anarchistic, though in 
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contrasting senses; but both eventuate 
in an authoritarian social order. Both 
theories aim at unity through free agree- 
ment, to cure the malady of social dis- 
cord and strife. But such agreement is 
not to be reached either through preach- 
ing abstract ideals or through adopting 
the experimental method. The social- 
ethical problem is an indivisible whole; 
means and ends must be determined 
together, and by the same agent—either 
by society as a whole, implying equal 
participation in its decision, or by some 
prescriptive authority. Both the moral- 
ists and the “‘scientificists” really assume 
that other people “ought” to agree with 
them and freely accept their leadership 
in dealing with both ends and means. An 
anarchistic theory, in any form, is es- 
sentially an invitation to all to “leave it 
to me” (and “my gang’—those who 
already agree with me) to deal with the 
problem as a whole. It is, finally, im- 
material whether ‘“‘utopia’’ is pictured in 
moral or scientific-administrative terms. 
The Marxists are merely frank in cutting 
the knot by proposing a dictatorship—of 
themselves—for an indefinite period, to 
work out the solution and “educate” 
society to accept it. 

The alternative to dictatorship is 
simply democracy in general as we have 
known it, struggling to solve its prob- 
lems along lines already familiar. It 
means co-operation in thinking and act- 
ing to promote progress, moral, intellec- 
tual, and aesthetic, with material and 
technical progress as the basis of all, and 
all under the limitation of gradualism 
and “seasoned”? with humor and play. 
The combination is the meaning of 
liberalism. 
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A THEORY OF CORPORATE WILL 


E. T. MITCHELL 


most significant feature of 
| twentieth-century civilization is 
its corporate structure. Corpo- 


rate bodies have existed in all periods of 
history—city-states, churches, medieval 
guilds, universities—but these were for 
the most part natural growths. They 
evolved over long periods of time 
through countless accidents and unre- 
corded adjustments. If we compare the 
history of Oxford University or the Uni- 
versity of Paris with that of Berlin Uni- 
versity or the University of Chicago, we 
realize that we have now grasped the 
method of corporate organization where- 
by the structure is erected ab origine, 
often in anticipation of the need. We 
come to the same conclusion when we 
study the long history of the British 
parliament and compare that growth 
with the founding of the Czechoslovaki- 
an state. The slow growth of the corpo- 
rate form of business enterprise, with its 
sudden expansion to dominance in all 
fields of industry and finance, is another 
evidence of the same fact. The painful 
failures of early co-operatives, the final 
discovery of sound organizational prin- 
ciples by the Equitable Pioneers Society 
of Rochdale, and the subsequent spread 
of this form of corporation provide a still 
better illustration. No doubt new forms 
of corporate organization remain to be 
created; but it is already true that we 
have mastered the general method of 
corporate integration. The individualism 
of the Reformation and the Revolution 
is, as Dewey forcibly demonstrates in 
Individualisms: Old and New, a thing of 
§ the past. Hegel_could say with some. 
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truth that the state is not a work of art | 
but exists in nature as a growth; but, 
‘more and more, states and scores of 
other types of corporate beings are 
deliberately planned and brought into 
existence. 

Under these conditions it is no longer 
adequate to investigate ‘‘the world and 
the individual” or ‘‘mind, self, and soci- 
ety.” Such studies strike us as remote 
from the real problems of individuality, 
freedom, and neighborliness. A closer in- 
vestigation would insert at least one 
intermediate term and explore the re- 
lations of individual to corporation, 
corporation to corporation, and corpora- 





tion to society at large. 

Jurisprudence, political philosophy, 
and ethics are based on individual re- 
sponsibility, with the result that, in deal- 
ing with legally incorporated bodies, the 
law has had to invent the unsatisfactory 
fiction that the corporation is a person 
and that, in dealing with outlaw nations, 
we are in a condition of mental confusion. 
We simply have no philosophy which 
takes account of corporate beings. We 
have had to improvise extra-legal de- 
vices and make precedent in a new field. 
The central question for an adequate 
theory is this: In what sense is a corpora- 
tion responsible for its acts? This is the 
same as the question: In what sense, and 
in what degree, can a corporation devel- 
op a responsible will? 

The only systematic treatment of our 
subject with which I am acquainted is 
contained in Professor Jordan’s two 
books, Forms of Individuality and Theory 
of Legislation. Idealists of the Hegelian 
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tradition might be expected to have 
dealt with the subject, but their initial 
assumptions led them to confine them- 
selves to such “‘natural” orders as fami- 
ly, neighborhood, class, city, and state. 
For other reasons, which I shall show, 
their treatments of these forms of order 
are not generally acceptable. I confident- 
ly expected that Jan Christian Smuts’s 
philosophy of holism would include a 
theory of corporate units; and, in truth, 
if he had finished his task, I am sure he 
would have brought his mature experi- 
ence and wisdom to bear on the subject. 


As it is, his one book, Holism and Evolu-_. 


tion, merely suggests the extension of 
his theory to social and political philoso- 
phy.’ George Herbert Mead’s technique 
of social analysis and his study of self 
and society in terms of ‘‘the act” would 
certainly apply to the investigation of 
corporate orders, but, except for oc- 
casional asides, his studies stopped just 
short of this subject. 


I. THE DEFINITION OF WILL 


Jordan has defined will in various 
ways, but his most illuminating state- 
ment is, I think, the following: 


In spite of scientific claims, much of the 
energy of life seems to go into the formulation 
of rules whereby life is lived; into the definition 
of ends which promise to determine the condi- 
tions under which life assumes value; into the 
adapting of the rules to consistency with these 
ends; and into the actual creation of the objects 
which enter as materials into the ends. These 
various activities are universally referred to as 
implying the reality of will. 


I would erect the substance of this state- 
ment into a definition. Will is the ex- 


* “The aspects and bearings of Holism in which 
I am mainly interested are not yet reached in this 
study” (J. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution [New 
York, 1926], p. vii). 

2E. Jordan, Theory of Legislation (Indianapolis, 
1930), p. 81. 
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penditure of energy in the choice of ends, 
the formulation of rules consistent with 
these ends, the adjustment of means to 
ends or ends to means, and the creation 
of conditions under which life assumes 
value. 

The question of the meaning of will is 
not entirely one of arbitrary definition. 
We wish to use the term in a way that is 
useful to our purpose and at the same 
time generally understood. If, with Wil- 
liam James, we define will as an attain- 
able desire, merely distinguishing it from 
wish, defined as an unattainable desire, 
then the psychology of desire becomes 
the important subject, and the term 
“will” disappears from psychological 
literature. This result has taken place; 
yet in other universes of discourse the 
term continues to be used with a mean- 
ing not identical with ‘‘desire.”’ At the 
least, ‘‘desire” means a felt want; at the 
most, it suggests an act of choice with 
fixation of attention on one alternative 
and rejection of others. At the least, 
“will” has the latter meaning; at the 
most, it suggests all that is involved in 
the focusing of energies in the processes 
of deliberation, evaluation, and choice 
and on the continuing processes of self- 
legislation, self-discipline, and intelligent 
adaptaton of means to ends in realiza- 
tion of the end. 

Thus conceived, will is a certain mani- 
festation of life-energies and is not to be 
confused with life in general. It is an 
emergent, and a very late emergent, in 
evolution. It implies not only mind 
but highly developed mind. At the 
very lowest level it could occur only 
at the stage when the living organism 
inhibits immediate responses and acts 
with reference to alternative possibili- 
ties. But will has meaning distinct from! 
desire only when the organism is a self 
and can lay down rules for its own con- 












trol. Kant was on the right track when 
he insisted on the autonomy of the will. 

A vast amount of confusion has been 
injected into the theory of the will by the 
romantic identification of will and life- 
impulse or spirit. The fact that living 
forms exhibit direction, persistence, and 
concentration of energies does not prove 
that life is will or that an immanent will 
is working through these organisms. All 
these aspects of organic behavior are 
implicated in the observation that tele- 
ological or vital forms define other things 
in terms of themselves. Nothing is added 
to the concept “life” by the assertion 
that life is will, but a great deal is taken 
from the concept “will.” Nothing is add- 
ed to our understanding of vital proces- 
ses, but much to their misunderstanding, 
by the surreptitious importing of notions 
derived from human volition into the 
lower levels. 


II. THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE CORPORATION 


Corporate will as expressed in policy 
and embodied in agencies bears some 
relation to the individual desires of 
members, but theories as to the nature 
of the relation diverge. We can approach 
the question from two widely different 
standpoints and arrive at two character- 
istically different theories, the theories 
being different because of different per- 
spectives. 

If we think of the corporation as an 
aggregate of individuals, each with his 
private wants and interests, then the 
corporate will appears as some sort of 
combination of them. In so far as these 
private desires are diverse or conflicting, 
the combination will appear to be a sort 
of social contract by which each individ- 
ual gives up some of his desires in order 
to realize the remainder. Bargain and 
compromise are, from this standpoint, 
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the means by which each such conflict of 
interest is settled. Legislation will be the 
art of compromise, the art of working 
out arrangements under which individ- 
uals and “interests” can carry on busi- 
ness without too much interference and 
friction. 

In so far as individual desires are not 
in opposition, the common will appears, 
from this point of view, as the harmoniz- 
ing of desires. “Shared experience,” 
“common wants,” and “community of 
feeling” are expressions used in describ- 
ing the similarity of desires; “enlightened 
interest” and “socialized ideals” are use- 
ful concepts for explaining the process of 
attaining harmony of ends. All these 
terms imply that the focus of feeling, de- 
sire, and judgment is the individual 
human being; that a corporate end is a 
widely shared want or common good. 

But whether the desires of individuals 
are conflicting or harmonious, isolated or 
shared, there is, strictly speaking, ac- 
cording to this view, no corporate want 
and no corporate will; there are only ob- 
jectives agreed upon (by a majority of 
the members) by the process of bargain- 
ing and compromise. The sum total of all 
such compromises might be called the 
corporate will, provided the term is un- 
derstood to be a concise expression for an 
aggregate of separate items. 

There is much truth in this individual- 
istic account of the relation of individual 
desires to corporate will; that is, it de- 
scribes correctly the processes of legisla- 
tion and administration at a crude level 
of democracy. Nevertheless, the theory 
leaves us in a dilemma. Corporate prob- 
lems arise out of corporate processes, and 
corporate ends out of corporate prob- 
lems. If members bring forward their 
private desires, when corporate ends are 
under discussion, they are out of order. 
If they bring forward proposals and argu- 
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ments relevant to corporate ends, they 
have transcended the private point of 
view. For this reason, if members really 
come to the discussion with private inter- 
ests in mind, they are usually clever 
enough to conceal their motives. 

If we take our stand at the opposite 
pole, assume a ready-made corporate 
will, and view social! interaction from the 
point of view of this transcendent will, 
we are faced with the reverse problem. 
The difficulties will be to explain how 
individual desires ever become isolated 
from the will of the organic whole, how 
the value of the individual can be recon- 
ciled with that of the state, and, ultimate- 
ly, how conflicting wants and passions 
can contribute to the absolute. 

There is a family likeness between all 
solutions of these problems—those of 
Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, T. H. 
Green, Bosanquet. They begin with the 
stage of primitive social solidarity. The 
second stage is the rise of individualism, 
with concomitant weakening of social 
bonds and increasing selfishness and in- 
justice. The third stage is the return, at a 
higher level of culture, to organic unity 
along with rationality and justice. Ac- 
cording to Plato, the cause of the fall from 
original solidarity was the introduction 
of luxuries; according to Rousseau, it 
was the institution of private property; 
according to Kant, it was a natural 
antagonism imposed for man’s good by a 
stern but wise nature.’ 


3“Let us thank nature,” says Kant, “that man 
was quarrelsome and vain, greedy and a lover of 
power! Without these qualities all men’s noblest 
natural powers would have remained forever slum- 
bering. Man desires harmony; but nature knows 
better what is good for a race such as the human race 
is. Nature demands conflict. Man desires to live in 
comfort and pleasure, but nature gives him labor 
and painful strife even in order that he may find the 
means to raise himself beyond these sorrows”’ (quot- 
ed by Josiah Royce, War and Insurance [New York, 
1914], pp. 84-85). 
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These three stages (by some writers 
elaborated to four or more steps) are il- 
lustrated in the history of various cul- 
tures, but also in the lives of single indi- 
viduals. Stage I is the period of child- 
hood unity, harmony, and security of 
mind. Stage II is the period of rebellion, 
the journey of the prodigal son into a far 
country. Stage III is the return of the 
prodigal, enriched by experience and 
wisdom, to peace and harmony with 
himself and with his environment. 

While it is convenient to think of this! 
dialectic as a genetic or historical process, 
the three stages are not essentially 
temporal. At any period in any society 
the three stages are implicitly present. 
There is the fact of social solidarity, 
deeply and strongly grounded in the folk 
spirit ; there is the native restlessness and 
antagonism striving for separate indi- 
viduality; and there is the realization of 
true individuality in the rational will of 
the whole. 

Now the striking feature of this ro- 
mantic approach to the problem is the 
fact that it does not escape the dilemma 
of the individualistic approach. Stage IT 
may be a fall from grace occasioned by 
some original sin, but it leaves individ- 
uals sundered and society atomized. The 
synthesis of the first two stages must be 
achieved by some sort of social contract 
and maintained by some kind of com- 
promise. Rousseau saw this point clearly, 
and his theory of the social contract is a 
frank recognition of the problem. Kant | 
and Fichte also use the concept of a social | 
contract. 

While absolute idealists like Bosan- 
quet bring a far more subtle analysis to 
bear on the subject than Rousseau does; 
it is doubtful that they gain more in} 
grasp than they lose in clarity. Their | 
general formula is that one must lose / 
himself in order to find himself. He must 
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| identify himself with the community in 
‘order to become an individual. But, in 
| identifying one’s self with a community, 

one enters into an implicit contract with 
| the other members, so we are back again 
| to the social contract. 

A third approach to the problem is 
open. It consists of beginning neither 
with private wants nor with corporate 
will but further back. Action is more 
fundamental than will, whether private 
or corporate, so we begin with the proc- 
esses going on within the corporation as 
a whole. We begin with the college, the 
town, or the industrial plant as a going 
concern. The physical plant and the 


technical devices are essential parts of 
the corporation, for by means of these 
instruments the processes are carried on. 
The organization and structure of the 
human parts of the corporation are de- 
pendent on the organic processes, as the 
organic processes are limited by and de- 


pendent on the physical plant. Converse- 
ly, the operation of the plant reflects the 
intelligence, skill, and ideals of the hu- 
man beings who operate it. 

How these processes originated, 
whether by enterprising individuals, by 
constructive legislation, or by spontane- 
ous co-operation, is immaterial. The 
important fact is that they are going on, 
growing and changing, and serving social 
needs. People find in these activities their 
lifework, become attached to them, be- 
come associated with fellow-workers, and 
achieve their little honors or advance- 
ments. 

The life and mind and will of a corpo- 
ration, if they exist at all, are found in 
these corporate processes and are to be 
defined and understood in terms of the 
activities. That is, corporate activities 
are vital or mechanical, intelligent or 
routine, purposeful or blind. If in a col- 
lege, industry, town, or church the cor- 


porate processes have intelligent pur- 
pose, the institution can be said to have 
corporate will. 


Ill. CORPORATE WILL 


To give meaning to the term “‘corpo- 
rate will,” we must first define more 
elementary terms leading up to the con- 
ception of will. A corporate body is an 
organism in the sense that the parts and 
members are defined in relation to the 
whole and their functions are defined in 
terms of the whole process. The corpo- 
rate organism is a living or teleological 
form in the sense that it defines other 
things in terms of itself; that is, as 
extensions of its own activities. Thus 
raw materials, resources, transportation, 
markets, etc., are such as extensions of 
corporate processes. 

The sense in which a vital corporate 
organism has wants is identical with that 
of a single organic form.’ Deficiencies of 
raw materials, funds, and the like stimu- 
late the appropriate departments to ac- 
tivity to supply the need and to maintain 
the process in full efficiency. The want is 
a felt want when the internal processes 
are part of the environment; that is, 
when the organism devotes attention not 
only to the object that will restore the 
supply of the needed material but also to 
the internal condition resulting from the 
deficiency. Of course, there would be no 
felt want if there were not human beings 
in the corporation. Automata may have 
deficiencies but not feelings of want, in- 
terest, or satisfaction. But the corporate 
want is occasioned by the deficiency in 
the corporate process; the individual 
member is not in want. And the feeling of 
want is concern over the internal proces- 


4G. H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act (Chicago, 
1938), Pp. 310. 
5 [bid., p. 452. 
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ses of the corporation, not over the in- 
ternal processes of the member. 

Corporate processes have ends in the 
sense of results—finished automobiles, 
trained teachers, sporting trophies, and 
the like. They may also have ends in the 
sense of desired consequences. When an 
organism, whether individual or cor- 
porate, inhibits a process in order to give 
attention to the results, modifies the 
process to try out new results, tests out 
in the laboratory other processes for still 
other results, it is displaying intelligent 
behavior. It is searching for something as 
yet not experienced, which will give 
greater satisfaction than the old process 
gave. It is not taking ends for granted; it 
is experimenting with means and ends. 

To evaluate ends is to try them direct- 
ly in experience, to compare their more 
remote consequences, to compare them 
in relation to available means, and gen- 
erally to judge them as to satisfactori- 
ness. The testing laboratories or “prov- 
ing grounds” of a manufacturing com- 
pany partially serve this function; the 
satisfaction of consumers is perhaps the 
final test. Any corporation can, if it uses 
its resources in human intelligence and 
technical devices, evaluate its own prod- 
uct. It can also evaluate the indirect con- 
sequences of its processes, the conse- 
quences, for example, for the health and 
self-development of workers. 

Without want or desire there can be no 
act of will, and without evaluation of 
consequences and choice of ends there is 
no act of will. But will is more than ap- 
praisal of ends. In the language of the 
industries, the desired end is “put into 
production.” The physical plant and the 
personnel are reorganized for the altered 
process, energy is redirected, original de- 
signs and specifications may have to be 
adjusted to actual supplies and available 
tools, shop rules and schedules may have 
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to be altered, unforeseen and unintended 
consequences will have to be taken into 
account. All this dynamic energy of 
ordering and focusing and evaluating is 
included in the term “will.” As Jordan — 
says: “‘ Will zs the fact of order, when or- 

der is viewed as involving consequence.’ 

Corporate will is not, from this point 
of view, the result of compromising and 
combining individual wills. Divergence 
of interest is not the starting-point. The 
starting-point is a process requiring the 
co-operation of workers—a manufactur- 
ing, educational, recreational, or any 
such process. The process itself is unitary 
and provides the ground for unity of ac- 
tion and of will. The process indirectly 
satisfies each worker’s wants while he 
participates in satisfying the corporate 
wants. 

Let us assume a highly developed 
corporate form, that is, one which is alive 
and sensitive in all its branches and in 
all its members and which functions as a 
living whole. This assumption implies 
that each member and each department 
has sufficient understanding of the whole 
process to enable the worker to assume 
the attitudes of other members, or, in the 
case of departments, of the other de- 
partments. This enables each to antici- 
pate the action of any other and thus to 
prepare his own response. He can also 
adopt the attitude of the “generalized 
other” and thus participate in making 
and observing the rules and standards of 
the corporation. Again, the clue to cor- 
porate will is found in the much over- 
worked term “co-operation.” 

In a thoroughly corporate institution , 
the ends are evaluated and decided upon 
by the body as a whole, each member 
participating. Differences of opinion will 
develop in judgment of value, and the 
purpose of discussion is to draw upon the 

6 Op. cit., p. 81. 
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experience of as many members as have 
experience to contribute. As each mem- 
ber speaks, he unfolds his view of the 
consequence of adopting the goal he fa- 
vors or the plan he conceives to be best, 
and he shows the unsatisfactory nature 
of the consequences of adopting other 
goals or other means. The experience of 
the corporation is reviewed—the experi- 
ence as recorded in minutes, annual re- 
ports, etc., or as registered in the mem- 
ories of old members. The experience of 
other corporations is also consulted. 
When discussion is concluded, all mem- 
bers have imaginatively experienced the 
consequences of each proposal, and the 
decision reached is as enlightened as 
possible. It is generally much more en- 
lightened than that arrived at by any one 
man on the basis of his own experience 
and ideas or of a select council of advis- 
ers. 

The greatest advantage of discussion 
is not that it draws upon the experience 
of members in devising plans of action 
for achieving predetermined goals but 
that it breaks down customary goals and 
fixed rules. Bagehot has well stated this 
inestimable value. 


But a government by discussion, if it can be 
borne, at once breaks down the yoke of fixed 
custom. The idea of the two is inconsistent. As 
far as it goes, the mere putting of a subject up 
for discussion, with the object of being guided 
by that discussion, is a clear admission that the 
subject is in no degree settled by established 
rule, and that men are free to choose in it 
Once effectively submit a subject to that ordeal, 
and you can never withdraw it again, or fence 
it by consecration; it remains forever open to 
free choice, and exposed to profane delibera- 
tion.7 


Even the sacred goals of profits and ex- 
pansion might lose their sanctity if all 


7 Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (New 
York, 1890), p. 161. 


members of an industry had a voice in 
deliberations. 

The foregoing account pertains to an 
act of corporate will when the main con- 
sequence of the process is decided upon; 
but indirect consequences test the vitali- 
ty of a corporation even more than the 
direct ones. Suppose that some members 
complain that the process affects them 
adversely. It would be a poor assembly 
indeed which viewed the matter as a 
mere conflict of interests. First, there is 
the matter of maintaining the efficiency 
of the process—a consequence of interest 
to the corporation as a whole and impos- 
sible without satisfied workers. Then 
there are questions of equitable work 
load and equitable distribution of the 
product of joint labor. For these reasons 
every soundly organized corporation sets 
up procedures for dealing with com- 
plaints. If changes in the regulations are 
required and if changes are proposed be- 
fore the assembly, the question at issue 
is not primarily one of conflicting inter- 
ests. It is a matter of discovering and 
formulating a modification of existing 
rules that will rectify the injustice that 
has arisen. Most members are sufficiently 
socialized to be able to put themselves in 
the place of the ones who are injured and 
of the corporate body as a whole and 
render judgment accordingly. In terms of 
money or power each may have to take a 
slight deduction to make an adjustment 
in favor of the injured persons.* 


§ The utilitarian standard, ‘‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number.” suggests that the procedure 
is one of aggregating individual interests. Taken 
literally, the computation might sacrifice the good 
of a minority for the greater good of the majority. 
Bentham’s only escape from this conclusion was to 
affirm that injustice to individuals never results in 
the greatest good of the greatest number. But this 
assertion is surely an article of faith and not capable 
of demonstration. The better way out for a hedonist 
lies in the fact tnat, for people socially educated, the 
happiness of living in a state of neighborliness and 
equity is more than sufficient to offset any loss of 
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IV. CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY 


All corporate bodies exist within a 
wider framework, that of human society 
in general. A corporation is organized 
around some process and, for better or for 
worse, serves some social function. Even 
an outlaw gang must have some outside 
support and some interaction with out- 
side groups. Not all corporations, how- 
ever, fulfil a public good; and, of those 
which engage in a socially desirable ac- 
tivity, not all serve their function well. 
There is need of corporate responsibility 
and of methods of holding them respon- 
sible if they are incapable of self-direc- 
tion. 

A corporation, like an individual, is 
fully responsible when it can be trusted 
to fulfil a useful social function and take 
charge of the indirect consequences of 
its activities, without supervision. It is 
not capable of full responsibility but is 
held responsible when it must be legislat- 
ed for and judged by some external 
agency of organized society. To hold a 
corporation responsible, or to trust it 
with responsibility as long as it proves it- 
self worthy of the trust, is to educate it in 
responsibility. 

Individual persons can foresee conse- 
quences and can therefore assume re- 
sponsibility, or be held responsible, for 
their acts. Can corporations, apart from 
individual members, foresee consequen- 
ces? The answer to this question is in 
most cases just the opposite of the obvi- 


power, wealth, or other advantages which the pur- 
suit of unsocial advantage might bring. But when we 
assume a socially minded community, we substitute 
“each for all and all for each” in place of “each for 
himself.” Instead of computing “the greatest good 
ot the greatest number, each to count as one,” we do 
not add, subtract, and multiply at all; we begin with 
socially produced goods; most of these are shareable 
goods in the enjoyment of which each and all partici- 
pate; and, in the case of nonshareable goods, we dis- 
tribute them according to some mutually agreed 
upon principle of equity. 


ous and commonly assumed answer. In- 
dividual members do not see the conse- 
quences of corporate acts and cannot be 
expected to see them; the corporation 
can see them and can be held responsible 
for them. 

In the case of business and industrial 
corporations, the legally constituted 
members are investors who, in most 
cases, know nothing about conditions in 
the mine or factory they own. The great 
majority of stockholders do not even 
know how their money is spent, much 
less how the industrial processes are be- 
ing carried on and how these processes 
affect the lives of workers, consumers, or 
businessmen. Even in a corporation like 
a university, the individual instructor 
has neither the opportunity nor the 
techniques for following up the work of 
the institution and measuring its conse- 
quences. At most he follows the careers 
of a few of his students. He contributes 
his work to the educational process as a 
whole and hopes for the best. To hold the 
professors responsible, individually and 
severally, for the good or bad conse- 
quences, would be obviously unfair. 

But what the individual members can- 
not foresee, and cannot be responsible 
for, the corporation can. It can develop 
methods of formulating policy which 
make use of the experience of all mem- 
bers and, where necessary, of technical 
experts who are not members. It can 
create agencies for studying and report- 
ing the consequences of the corporate 
processes, either direct or indirect. It can 
create agencies for joint consultation 
with other bodies with which it comes 
into relation. It can keep records that 
precede, and will outlast, any living 
member. The corporation, then, can fore- 
see, deliberate, make decisions, legislate 
for itself, organize its own energies, and 
judge the consequences of its own acts. 
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Its acts are corporate acts, its will is a 
corporate will, and it can be held respon- 
sible, not jointly and severally, but as a 
corporate unit. 

Where there is no opportunity or 
capacity for voluntary choice, there can 
be no responsibility. A corporation can 
be responsible, then, only if it has leg- 
islative and administrative procedures 
through which the corporate will has a 
chance to develop itself. No act of choice 
can properly be called a corporate act of 
will unless it really springs from the 
whole membership, either directly or in- 
directly. This assertion agrees with 
Dewey’s conclusion: “Regarded as an 
idea, democracy is not an alternative to 
other principles of associated life. It is 
the idea of community life itself.’ 

The state which has yielded its will to 
that of a single leader or an oligarchy is 
an irresponsible state. It can do incal- 
culable harm or perhaps much good, but 
the credit or blame goes to Mussolini or 
Hitler or Franco, not to Italy, Germany, 
or Spain. When we attempt to assess 
punishment, we can exile or destroy the 
leaders, but we are utterly at a loss to 
know how to deal with the state. Stern 
necessity has forced on us the problem, 
and this time we may learn by trial and 
error how to develop corporate responsi- 
bility—provided, of course, that the 
united nations will themselves assume a 
fuller degree of responsibility than they 
have in the past. 

A labor union, a business corporation, 
or an educational institution may be as 
irresponsible as a Fascist state. No labor 
czar or industrial tycoon or educational 
leader is competent to wield despotic 
control over a corporation. There is no 
possible way of holding him responsible; 
he can do incalculable harm either 


9 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New 
York, 1927), p. 145. 
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through unavoidable ignorance or by 
deliberate intent; and, at most, he can 
offer in compensation his life and proper- 
ty. A certain king is reported to have 
said, “I am the state”; a newspaper 
owner said, “‘I pay my editors to publish 
my views’’; a university regent is quoted 
as saying, “I know what the policies of 
the university are because J make them.” 
Such presumption on the part of a man is 
impious; nemesis will surely trip him up. 

The corporation as a whole, including 
every person who contributes his labor, 
intelligence, or funds to the corporate 
processes, is capable of assuming a large 
measure of responsibility. The members 
themselves experience most of the conse- 
quences of the corporate acts. The in- 
dustrial worker is a consumer of the 
manufactured product; the university 
instructor is a student in the university 
or his children are; the church member 
receives his spiritual sustenance from the 
church which he supports; the golfer 
plays on the course which he helps main- 
tain. The member of the corporation also 
experiences the indirect consequences of 
the corporate processes. The fumes from 
the chemical plant in which he works 
poisons the air he breathes and destroys 
his trees and garden; the school, church, 
library, and health services provided for 
by his taxes or dues enhance the en- 
vironment of his family; the shortsighted 
foreign policy of his nation sends his sons 
off to war. 

Because the members of the corpora- 
tion experience the consequences, both 
direct and indirect, of the corporate acts, 
they have an interest in assuming re- 
sponsibility for them. And, because of 
their experience, they are capable of un- 
derstanding and appreciating the conse- 
quences for people beyond the limits of 
the corporation. They can take the role 
of others and thus assume social responsi- 
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bility. The despotic leader has power of 
effecting consequences out of all propor- 
tion tohis capacity for experiencing them; 
the corporation as a whole has the same 
power of acting but a commensurate 
capacity for suffering the consequences 
of its acts. 

The word “responsibility” carries a 
double meaning. A person is morally re- 
sponsible when he accepts as his own the 
consequences of his act; he voluntarily 
modifies his conduct when the conse- 
quences are injurious and makes restitu- 
tion for harm done. He is legally re- 
sponsible when he can be held liable for 
his acts, when he can be compelled by 
law to modify his conduct and make 
restitution. The foregoing discussion 
makes it clear that only a corporation 
whose will draws on the experience and 
energies of all members can possibly be 
morally responsible. It should also be 
obvious that the majority of corpora- 


tions as now organized cannot be legally 
responsible. 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


I conclude from these considerations 
that the term “corporate will” is legiti- 
mate and necessary. It applies in cases 
where the problems arise out of corporate 
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processes, where the data relevant to the 
solution are records and laboratory tests 
and general experience of the corpora- 
tion, where the deliberations leading to 
choice are those of the legislative as- 
sembly of the corporation, where the 
agencies for carrying out policies are 
organs of the corporate body, and where 
the consequences of the processes are 
judged by the judicial branch of the 
government of the organization. 

Without a fully developed corporate 
will, corporations cannot be responsible. 
They are powerful, blind, irresponsible 
Frankensteins. To hold the officers re- 
sponsible is futile; no human being is 
competent to assume responsibility for 
his power to act so much greater than 
his capacity to suffer. 

Most corporations, especially business 
and industrial ones, are rudimentary and 
primitive. In their method of making 
decisions and implementing policies they 
approximate the lower levels of corporate 
organization—the wolf pack, the warrior 
band, or the ship’s crew. These low-type 
organizations are a menace, for the 
simple reason that they are irresponsible. 
Holding them responsible is futile. They 
require to be reconstituted. 
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MORAL VALUATION 


RICHARD B. BRANDT 


NE of the most insistent needs of 
() the moralist is for a complete and 
authenticated description of the 
moral consciousness both within our own 
culture and also (especially if it happens 
to be different) within other cultures. In 
my opinion the most considerable contri- 
bution of the “Oxford moralists” has 
been their work along this line. There is 
some valuable recent material depicting 
our moral ideas as revealed in courts of 
law and equity. The questionnaire 
studies of F. C. Sharp, particularly his 
and M. C. Otto’s exploration of the com- 
mon man’s ideas concerning retributive 
punishment, are another line of develop- 
ment; and, of course, there have been 
numerous studies, particularly by psy- 
chologists, of moral attitudes, especially 
of students. N. Hartmann’s descriptions 
of the various virtues and his study of the 
dimensions of the order or scale on which 
they may be arranged have the same sig- 
nificance. There is a mine of information 
about other cultures in recent studies of 
anthropological field workers. A moral 
theory, whether its direction be more 
like that of Kant, Richard Price, or W. 
D. Ross, on the one hand, or more like 
that of Hume and Westermarck, on the 
other, should be constructed in the light 
of, and defended by refererice to, this 
body of descriptive material about the 
moral consciousness, with respect to 
which it should be possible to reach a fair 
amount of agreement among moral- 
ists even of quite different theoretical 
persuasions. 
The following paper is an attempt to 
add something to this body of descrip- 


tive knowledge. It is a description of 
some phenomena of esteeming or valu- 
ing moral actions, traits of character, or 
the character itself. It approaches moral 
valuation by an examination and classi- 
fication of the terms used in English for 
the expression of judgments of this sort. 
On the basis of this material two hypoth- 
eses are defended: one, a _ proposed 
analysis of members of a certain class 
of these predicates; the other, that in a 
sense there are different kinds of moral 
worth. 


I. THE PREDICATES OF JUDGMENTS OF 
MORAL VALUATION: “EVALUATIVE AD- 
JECTIVES” DEFINED AND COMPARED 
WITH TRAIT-NAMES 


When we express our moral approval 
or disapproval of actions on certain mo- 
tives, or of persons on account of their 
character or actions, we often do so in 
such a sentence as “That was a con- 
temptible (or admirable) thing to do.” 
We do not always express ourselves in 
this way. For example, we might say 
something like “I think extremely highly 
of him as a person.” Or we might say: 
“That was a cowardly thing to do.” But 
it seems clear that we often do express 
ourselves in the first way, which I shall 
next distinguish as clearly as I can. When 
we do so, we have applied what I shall 
call an evaluative adjective to the subject 
judged. Fortunately, an exhaustive list of 
such adjectives in English is avai'able in 
G. W. Allport and H. S. Ogbert’s Trait- 
Names: A Physo-lexical Study.t When 

* Psychological Review Publications, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 1 (1936). 
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MORAL VALUATION 


we are using expressions of the third sort 
(“cowardly”), we are using érait-names, a 
list of which is also available in the study 
of Allport and Ogbert. What we are con- 
cerned with is the use of evaluative 
adjectives.’ 

In order to make the meanings clear, I 
list examples of trait-names and evalua- 
tive adjectives. I do not claim that all of 
these words are used in moral expressions. 


Trait-names: Abject, abrupt, absent-minded, 
abstemious, academic, accommodating, accom- 
plished, acquiescent, acquisitive, acrimonious, 
active, acute, adventurous, affable, affected, af- 
fectionate, aggressive, agreeable, aimless, aloof, 
altercative, amatory, ambitious, amenable, 
amicable, amorous, animated, apathetic, ap- 
plause-seeking, approachable, approbative, apt, 
argumentative, aristocratic, arrogant, artificial, 
artistic, ascetic, aspiring, assertive, assiduous, 
assured, astute, audacious, austere, avaricious. 

Evaluative adjectives: Abhorrent, absurd, ac- 
ceptable, admirable, adorable, aggravative, 
agreeable, amazing, amusing, annoying, an- 


tagonizing, appalling, appealing, arid, arresting, 
asinine, astonishing, astounding, atrocious, at- 
tractive, average, awesome, awful, bad, baffling, 
banal, barbarous, base, bastard, bearable, beast, 


7It might be doubted that sentences of this sort 
do express our moral evaluations. Such an objection 
would indubitably be correct if all it meant was that 
some words, which I call “evaluative adjectives,” 
have nonmoral uses, such as “That was an admirable 
piece of organization.” But it would be mistaken if 
it meant that they have no frequent moral use. F. C. 
Sharp was one who held that judgments expressed by 
these sentences were only “pseudo-moral” (Ethics 
[New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1928], pp. 10, 
165, 321-29, and 514-15), but this appears to be a 
result of his having defined “moral judgment” by 
exclusive reference to judgments that actions are 
right or wrong. 

I am inclined to agree with Professor W. D. 
Ross’s statement in The Right and the Good (Oxford 
University Press, 1930): “I think that I can best ex- 
plain what I understand by ‘morally good’ by saying 
that it means ‘good either by being a certain sort of 
character or by being related in one of certain definite 
ways toa certain sort of character’” (p. 155). On this 
view, when these evaluative adjectives are applied 
to a moral action or to a person on account of his 
character or moral actions, they may perfectly well 
be classified as expressions of judgments of moral 
worth. 
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beastly, beautiful, beneficial, bestial, bewilder- 
ing, big, bizarre, blackguardly, blameless, 
blameworthy, boorish, boring, brat, buffoon. 


It is worth noting that many adjec- 
tives like the evaluative names listed are 
to be found in the writings of moral phi- 
losophers, either applied by them to an 
action or person (or being words we can 
be sure the writer would regard as appli- 
cable from some circumlocution he uses) 
or asserted to be applied by other per- 
sons. The following are instances the 
writer happens to have noticed and 
jotted down: 


Abhorrent (Hume, Thomas Reid); accept- 
able (N. Hartmann); admirable (Ross, Aristotle, 
Hartmann, D. von Hildebrand, Hume, Kant, 
John Laird, Sharp) ; agreeable (Hume) ; amiable 
(Hume, Price, Adam Smith); object of aversion 
(Reid); awful (Hume); contemptible (Hart- 
mann, Kant, Reid, A. K. Rogers, Sharp, Henry 
Sidgwick, Smith); detestable (G. E. Moore, 
Price, Smith, Westermarck); disgusting (Hart- 
mann, Hume, Kant, Hastings Rashdall, Reid, 
Rogers, Sharp, Smith); estimable (Hartmann, 
Hume, Kant, Reid); fair (Hume); fit (Smith); 
hateful (Aristotle); honorable (Aristotle, Hart- 
mann); horrible (Hartmann, Rashdall, Price, 
Smith); improper (Smith); laudable (Hume); 
lovable (Aristotle, Hildebrand, Hume); odious 
(Hume, Price); painful (Max Scheler); pitiable 
(Reid) ; pleasant (Scheler) ; praiseworthy (Hume, 
Aristotle) ; repugnant (Rogers) ; repulsive (Sche- 
ler); worthy of respect (Hartmann, Scheler, 
Smith); revolting (Hartmann, Rashdall, Sharp); 
shocking (Price, Smith, Westermarck); superb 
(Aristotle).3 


3 Hume remarked in this connection: “Each of 
the virtues, even benevolence, justice, gratitude, in- 
tegrity, excites a different sentiment or feeling in the 
spectator. The characters of Caesar and Cato, as 
drawn by Sallust, are both of them virtuous, in the 
strictest sense of the word, but in a different way: 
nor are the sentiments entirely the same which arise 
from them” (Treatise, Book III, Part III, sec. 4). 
William McDougall would presumably connect these 
words with the emotions involved in moral approval 
or disapproval, of which he recognizes several: 
“Judgment of approval may be prompted by admira- 
tion, gratitude, positive self-feeling, or by any one 
of the emotions when induced by way of the primi- 
tive sympathetic reaction; judgment of disapproval 
springs most frequently from anger, either in its 
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The distinctiveness of the evaluative 
adjective can best be made clear by com- 
paring it with the trait-name. Without 
going into the psychological disputes 
about the nature and reality of traits, I 
am tentatively assuming that there are 
relatively stable mental structures, ex- 
amples of which are conservatism, ag- 
gressiveness, and emotionality. I propose 
to use the word “trait” broadly to denote 
any relatively permanent mental struc- 
ture such as these.‘ Trait-names are the 
result of the groping efforts of common 
sense to discriminate different traits. 
Probably many trait-names do not de- 
note what could reasonably be regarded 
as a functional unit in personality, from 
the point of view of the psychologist. 
Nevertheless, in most cases these names 
probably denote at least some aspect of a 
real trait or of some group of traits uni- 
fied in an individual personality. 

Evaluative adjectives differ from trait- 
names in two important respects. The 
first point of difference, which is the one 
I have used as a criterion for classifica- 
tion, is that trait-names are descriptive 
of personality, whereas evaluative ad- 
jectives are not. I do not mean by this 
that they are not names of properties at 
all, for in the end I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they are all names of some (al- 


primary uncomplicated form, or as an element in one 
of its secondary complications, such as shame, re- 
proach, scorn, but also from fear and disgust” (Social 
Psychology [23d ed.; London: Methuen & Co., 1936], 
p. 187). 


4I use the term broadly enough to include such 
items in McDougall’s classification as sentiment, dis- 
position, temperament, etc. Gordon Allport defines 
a trait as a “generalized and focalized neuropsychic 
system (peculiar to the individual), with the capac- 
ity to render many stimuli functionally equivalent, 
and to initiate and guide consistent (equivalent) 
forms of adaptive and expressive behavior” (Person- 
ality [New York: Henry Holt, 1937], p. 295). Cf. 
G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcomb, 
Experimental Social Psychology (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1937). 


most always relational) property. Again, 

I do not mean to say that we cannot infer 

something about a personality from 

knowing that an evaluative adjective is 

applicable to it: if we know of a man that 

he is admirable, we can infer, with some 

reason, that he is not cruel or malicious, 

But evaluative adjectives convey no defi- 

nite positive information about the per- 

sonality; the psychologist could not 

construct a picture of a given person- 

ality from a list of applicable evalu- 

ative adjectives, as he could from a list 
of appropriate trait-names. If we say a 

person is abrupt, absent-minded, or af- 

fable, we have a fairly clear idea of the 

kind of person meant; whereas we may 

know of a person that he is absurd or 
admirable without having any definite 
idea of his personality structure. Second, 
the evaluative terms denote properties 
which are consequential in the sense that 
the occurrence of the evaluative property 
in some way depends upon the occur- 
rence or presence of certain traits (or 
natural characters in an action), and not 
vice versa.’ Thus we can ask why some- 
one is attractive, and it may then be 
specified what trait it is (cheerfulness, 
liveliness, sympathy) which makes him 
so. The converse question, whether a 
man is courageous on account of being 
admirable, is nonsensical. Traits have 
their causes: a person’s poise may be ex- 
5I do not mean to assume that they are intrinsic 

in the sense that they depend solely on the nature of 
the object to which they are attributed, or that they 
follow synthetically from its nature. This may or 
may not be. It is certain that some evaluative adjec- 
tives denote relational properties, and it may well be 
that all of them do or that the analysis of the more 
important types involves reference to the psycho- 
logical states of the subject who judges that the ob- 
ject has the evaluative property. I am taking the 
liberty of using the world “consequential” in a broad 
sense, much more widely than would be justified if it 
is defined in terms of the relation between the prop- 


erties and the essence of an object, in Aristotle’s 
manner. 
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plained by reference to his glands or to 
the fact that he has certain qualities 
which make him successful in his cul- 
ture. But among the causes it would be 
absurd to include the admirableness of 
the poise. It is worth noting, incidental- 
ly, that we can often know that a person 
possesses a certain ‘‘value-quality” (e.g., 
is attractive) without being able to state 
the reason for it, or at least without 
having considered the reason for it.° 

Of these evaluative adjectives, the 
reader can verify for himself that there 
are a good many in quite common use— 
in fact, several hundred—although the 
number regularly applied in moral con- 
nections is doubtless considerably small- 
er. A great many of them turn out to be 


6 The distinction between the two has not always 
been kept in mind. Professor W. M. Urban, for ex- 
ample, offers “proud” and “modest” as examples 
of value-qualities along with “good.” Actually, 
“proud” and “modest” are simply trait-names; and 
in many usages “‘good”’is also—denoting a somewhat 
vague set of traits, e.g., kindliness, benevolence, etc. 
See his ‘Value Propositions and Verifiability,” Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, XXXIV (1937), 591 ff., and Lan- 
guage and Reality (London: Allen & Unwin, 1939), 
pp. 160 ff. It is noteworthy—and Professor Urban 
may have been influenced by this fact—that some 
traits are known more “intuitively” than others, be- 
cause of their connection with expressive behavior— 
e.g., arrogance, pride, and humility, as contrasted 
with honesty, impartiality, and perseverence, which 
are at least much less “intuitive.” K. Koffka re- 
marked (Principles of Gestalt Psychology [New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935], p. 327) that we can 
“see the ‘greed’ in the face over there” or “admire 
the stern resolve shining through the eyes of a friend. 
....” Professor W. Kéhler also asserts the possibil- 
ity of such immediate awareness of the “manliness” 
of Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, and says that “a certain 
kind of envy, mean and hideous to the highest de- 
gree, is plainly visible to me in certain definite facial 
expressions of others” (Gestalt Psychology [New 
York: Liveright, 1929], pp. 237-38). Hence the ap- 
pearance we associate with the hero or the villain. 
The “intuition” of a certain quality seems to de- 
pend, however, upon the state of mind of the judge; 
an experiment showed that children who are in a 
frightened state tend to see more evil and malice in 
photographs of persons than they do normally (H. 
A. Murray, “The Effect of Fear upon Estimates of 
the Maliciousness of Other Personalities,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, IV [1933], 310-29). 
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practically synonymous; that is, it is not 
possible to regard one, rather than some 
other, as the correct choice for a certain 
purpose, and it is not possible to dis- 
tinguish between some of them for pur- 
poses of translation into other languages. 
But there are many pairs of these words 
which are not synonymous, and such 
that, in moral contexts, one is proper 
and the other is not.’ 


II. A CLASSIFICATION OF EVALUATIVE 
ADJECTIVES 


An attempt to classify evaluative ad- 
jectives in terms of types of meaning is 
useful both for a desirable introduction of 
some order into this large group of words 
and for the more immediately interest- 
ing problem of considering the means by 
which judgments including a given type 
may be verified. Such an attempt is 
bound to be, at best, tentative, particu- 


7A fact interesting enough to record is the dis- 
parity between the number of names indicating ap- 
proval and those of disapproval. The writer and an- 
other judge independently went through a list of 245 
evaluative names and 328 trait-names, dividing them 
into those which would generally be regarded as ap- 
proving and into another list of those which seemed 
to connote disapproval. Striking out the words 
judged indifferent, we found that only 36.4 per cent 
of the evaluative words connoted approval, while 
this was true of 36.8 per cent of the trait-names. Part 
of the reason for this may be that most of the words 
formed with a prefix dis-, im-, in-, ir-, and un- are 
unfavorable. Among the evaluative adjectives, there 
were 41 more such names among the unfavorable 
ones than among the favorable. Since, altogether, 
there were 63 more unfavorable than favorable ad- 
jectives, this explains about two-thirds of the dis- 
crepancy. This suggests that we give a special name 
to the failure to have some approved quality, but 
not so often to failure to have some disapproved 
quality. The same situation obtains among trait- 
names, except that the percentage of the discrepancy 
explained is smaller. The explanation of the remain- 
ing difference in the case of evaluative adjectives 
seems speculative. It may be we are more interested 
in things which we dislike and tend to develop more 
discriminating terms. Or it may be that we are un- 
able to distinguish as many favorable or pleasant 
emotions as unpleasant ones—a point asserted by 
some psychologists. 
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larly because an effort to classify in terms 
of meaning and not merely on grounds of 
word construction or etymology is rather 
subjective. (This subjectivity could be 
largely eliminated by the agreement of 
classifiers working independently.) 

There are at least six types of evalua- 
tive adjectives on this basis. I propose to 
distinguish these types. Two of these, 
(d) and (e) below, seem to be of particu- 
lar importance; and in the remainder of 
this paper emphasis will be on them. As 
might be expected, when we come to di- 
vide two hundred and fifty or so adjec- 
tives into these types, it is sometimes 
doubtful where a given word should be 
placed, although there are also many in- 
stances where the proper classification is 
obvious. There are also a few words 
which do not seem to fit well anywhere; 
this is probably an indication that more 
types should be admitted. 

The test used to eliminate from the 
larger list of evaluative words those 
which seemed to have no “moral” appli- 
cation was twofold. First, it was asked 
whether this term could conceivably be 
applied in an evaluative context to an 
action, or trait of character, or to a per- 
son on account of his character, these 
again being defined as actions or states of 
mind or personality with regard to the 
occurrence of which the person might be 
thought to have obligations or duties 
(not necessarily toward other persons). 
It is easy to show that this criterion is not 
very precise; but there is no precise di- 
viding line, in fact, between moral and 
nonmoral judgments, although we are 
clear that judgments about the intelli- 
gence, for example, are nonmoral in char- 
acter. Second, terms were eliminated 
which it seemed a user would regard as 
“subjective,” not as“ public” terms which 
could be applied by a disinterested spec- 
tator. If these tests are unjustified, at 


worst our list of classes needs to be 
lengthened. 

a) Some adjectives denote the prop. 
erty of having a certain kind of effect, 
For example: “beneficial,” “edifying,” 
“elevating,” “uplifting,” “detrimental,” 
“injurious,” “harmful,” “noxious,” 
These words, generally more properly 
applicable to actions, mean that their 
subject has the property of causing re- 
sults which are good or bad, or good or 
bad in some specific way. Verification of 
judgments containing them involves de- 
termining the actual effects of the action 
or person and deciding whether those ef- 
fects are, on balance, good or bad. We 
might call these “utilitarian” adjectives, 

b) A second group comprises terms 
which express conformity to, or devia- 
tion from, some standard (accepted by 
the judge, or generally): ‘‘correct,” 
“*ideal,” “perfect,” “‘proper,”’ “decent,” 
with corresponding negative terms. In 
most cases of statements involving words 
of this type, I think the speaker does not 
intend to raise the question of the validi- 
ty of the assumed standard but means 
simply to assert that the subject stands 
in a certain relation to the one the judge 
is assuming or accepting. Verification of 
judgments of this type does not seem to 
involve determination of effects, as in 
type (a), but only comparison with a 
standard. 

c) Other words, probably more proper- 
ly regarded as a subgroup of (5), from 
which their meaning shades: off very 
gradually, seem, in addition to referring 
to some standard, like the members of 
the previous group, to connote a relation, 
with respect to achievement, between the 
person judged and some other person or 
persons. For example: ‘“‘average,’’ “‘su- 
perior,” “‘superb,” perhaps “excellent.” 
It is questionable whether all of these 
have actual ‘moral’ use. 
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d) The words of a very much larger 
group seem to express primarily the effect 
which the person or action judged has had, 
regularly has, or is expected by the judge 
to have, upon the emotions or attitudes 
of the judge or of some other vaguely de- 
fined group of persons. As such, these 
words might conceivably be regarded as 
a subtype of (a). At least when one in- 
cludes words which hardly have ‘“‘ moral”’ 
uses, it seems clear that this class divides 
up into two subtypes: those which de- 
note the property of causing certain un- 
directed mental states (such as “‘enter- 
taining,” “pleasing,” “saddening,” ‘‘re- 
freshing,”’ ‘‘startling”) and those which 
denote the property of causing certain 
directed states (that is, directed at the 
object predicated about), such as ‘“‘ag- 
gravating,” “‘annoying,”’ and perhaps 
“shocking” and “surprising.” I think 


that these subclasses still stand even 


when one eliminates the words which 
seem to me clearly to have no moral use 
(like “‘saddening’’); happily, it is not es- 
sential to decide just which words have 
a moral usage or whether these sub- 
classes are to be distinguished among 
moral terms. Some of these terms, it is 
important to notice, in some contexts are 
used in such a way that they belong in 
class (e); and we should, in general, be 
wary of placing a word in (d) just because 
of the suffix -img or of excluding it from 
(d) because it has one of the suffixes -ble, 
-ous, -ful, or -ive. Some words seem to 
share the basic properties of both this 
class and class (e) : “disgusting,” “‘fright- 
ful,” “inspiring.” Judgments including 
predicates of this sort clearly can be veri- 
fied by straightforward observation, al- 
though the effect of an action or person 
on a subject will often depend upon his 
moral standards. 

e) Members of the next group, like (d), 
seem to refer to an emotion or attitude. 


IIl 


But here the idea is not the property of 
causing the emotion or attitude in some- 
one but rather that of an attitude or emo- 
tion being properly, rightly, or fittingly 
directed at the object. All the states of 
mind to which these terms explicitly or 
implicitly refer are, I think, directed in a 
sense in which, say, feeling joyous is not. 
The properties denoted do not seem—at 
least in the first instance—to be rela- 
tional; they do not obviously connote 
some effect on somebody. They seem 
rather to inhere aloof in the subjects, to 
be independent of specific effects or af- 
fairs outside of that in which they inhere. 
Examples are: “admirable,” ‘blame- 
worthy,” ‘“‘contemptible,” “disgusting” 
(also in [d]), ‘‘pitiable,” “desirable.” Any 
name of an attitude or emotion combined 
with the phrases “deserving of” or 
“worthy of” would be a circumlocution 
having the same meaning. 

I shall shortly argue that terms of this 
sort do refer to emotions or attitudes, 
without attempting any complete analy- 
sis of their meaning. I believe this to be 
of significance for further problems. The 
question of verifiability is extremely in- 
teresting with terms of this class, but no 
more can be said here than to make the 
obvious point of the difference from the 
previous classes of terms. 

f) The next group is one with which we 
shall have relatively little to do in the 
remainder of this paper, but it is prob- 
ably an important class. I do not feel sure 
whether we should divide it into several 
subclasses. The difficulties will be made 
apparent most conveniently by ap- 
proaching it through examples. We have 
such terms as “rotten,” “scummy,” 
“dirty,” “coarse,” “filthy,” ‘‘fine,” 
“foul,” “putrid,” “shabby,” “shady,” 
“vile,” “cheap,” ‘‘crude.” These terms 
have a “physical” application, denoting 
observable properties of wholes—al- 
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though the observation may depend on 
previous experience or culture. Their 
moral use often seems in part to aim at 
the transfer of an attitude directed at 
the primary denotations (perceptual 
properties) of these terms to the moral 
object. It is not clear whether the only 
connection between the two usages is 
simply the emotion or attitude aroused 
by, or proper to, both objects, or whether 
an Ehrenfels-quality denoted by the 
“physical” application recurs, or at least 
is asserted to recur, in the moral object. 
It should be noted that most, if not all, 
the moral valuations expressed in the in- 
delicate form of words not usually printed 
in dictionaries should be classified with 
this group. 

Let me now list a group of words 
which seem related to one another and 
which should perhaps be classified with 
those just mentioned: “beautiful,” “be- 
coming,” “exquisite,” “‘lovely,”’ ‘“‘mag- 
nificent,” “nice,” “noble,” ‘seemly,” 
“sacred,” “splendid,” “sublime,” “dig- 
nified,” “good,” “wicked.” Of these, 
some seem to me really to have no moral 
use—e.g., ‘“exquisite.’’ Can the others be 
classified with the terms already men- 
tioned under (f)? Or do they combine one 
of the aforementioned types with a more 
definite reference to traits of character 
or action? These questions must be left 
to the reader. 

What can be said is that these terms 
seem to denote qualities of the object, 
that they do not refer to emotions or at- 
titudes explicitly. 

Another group of adjectives very sim- 
ilar to those first mentioned under (f), 
and therefore classifiable here, consists 
of terms like “‘bestial,” “blackguardly,”’ 
“dastardly,” “diabolical,” “fiendish,” 
“monstrous,” “ villainous.”’ They seem to 
differ in the absence of primary reference 
to a vivid perceptual quality. 
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I mention, finally, some words which 
do not fit very well in any of these classes 
but which do not seem to raise any in- 
teresting problems: “infamous,”’ “dis- 
graceful,” ‘“‘shameful,” ‘‘justifiable,” 
“understandable,” ‘‘sufferable,’’ “‘toler- 
able,” “bearable,” and so on, with their 
negatives. 

I have said that classes (d) and (e) are 
particularly important, and the remain- 
der of this paper will be primarily con- 
cerned with them. Some explanation 
should perhaps be offered for especial 
interest in them, for obviously a moral 
theory must be built upon all the facts 
and not merely some of them. This 
means, incidentally, that it must take 
into account the use not only of evalua- 
tive adjectives but also of trait-names— 
use of which generally implies, if it does 
not assert, a moral valuation. 

About classes (a), (b), and (c) and 
about trait-names, it must be said that 
they do not reveal our basic moral ap- 
preciations, as does use of the other ad- 
jectives. This is particularly true as re- 
gards the scale of values. Whatever ex- 
perience it is that lies behind our judg- 
ment that something is admirable, or 
fine, or deserving of respect, or meritori- 
ous seems to me both the fundamental 
experience of moral appreciation and the 
final reason for whatever arrangement of 
objects into a scale of moral values is 
possible. In fact, so directly related is 
this experience to the order of values that 
the words themselves carry a kind of or- 
der with them, so that we know at once 
that to call something “‘A” is worse than 
to call it “B” (although I shall argue 
later that different terms sometimes de- 
note approximately similar intensities 
of approval-disapproval). Of course, to 
call someone “perfect” is obviously to 
rate him more highly than if we merely 
call him “average” (both from class [6]), 
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but these terms simply do not seem to 
carry us directly to basic moral apprecia- 
tion. 

As for class (f), it may be that it is of 
importance equal to that of classes (d) 
and (e); it may be that our view of moral 
valuation in general would be consider- 
ably influenced by an understanding of 
it. But while this may be so, as already 
suggested, I am inclined to think that in 
the case of most of these words the im- 
portant thing is an emotion or attitude 
defined by the object of the nonmoral 
use of the word, and now transferred to 
the moral object. I suggest, therefore, 
that most of them can be analyzed in the 
following way: “‘X is P” means that “X 
is Q” (where Q is some predicate of 
classes [d] or [e]) “‘and RS,”’ where RS 
consists of empirical qualities. Some per- 
sons might want to reverse these state- 
ments, to say that adjectives in classes 
(d) and (e) could be analyzed in terms of 
class (f). For example, if we put “good” 
in class (f), they might say that “X is 
admirable” means: “It is good for X to be 
admired.”” This seems very implausible 
to me, and in any case I have now given 
what explanation I have for the preoc- 
cupation with classes (d) and (e). 


Ill. AN ANALYSIS: ‘‘X IS Y-ABLE’’ MEANS 
“x IS A FITTING (OR SUITABLE) OB- 
JECT OF Y-ATTITUDE (OR EMOTION)” 


The remainder of this article consists 
of two proposals chiefly concerning class 
(e) of evaluative adjectives. The first of 
these is an analysis of predicates of this 
form. I propose that “X is Y-able”’ 
(where “Y-able” is any adjective of 
class [e]) means that ‘“‘X is a fitting ob- 
ject of Y-attitude (or emotion).” For ex- 
ample, ‘‘X is contemptible” would mean 
that “‘X is a fitting object of contempt.” 

The sole purpose of this proposal is to 
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emphasize that a statement including 
the word “‘contemptible” is about con- 
tempt, and in general that an evaluative 
statement including one of the (e)-type 
adjectives is about an emotion or attitude 
to which usually the evaluative adjective 
is obviously related in linguistic form. 
The significance of this emphasis will 
shortly be made clear. 

Accordingly, the analysis is very par- 
tial and incomplete indeed, since, at 
least in the opinion of many people, the 
word “‘fitting’’* is by no means a word de- 
noting a simple, but one crying aloud for 
further discussion; in fact, the analysis of 
this word is the main problem. There are 
other respects, too, in which our proposed 
analysis is incomplete. For it is impos- 
sible here to consider the issue of the na- 
ture of “‘attitudes” or “emotions” and of 
their relationship. In speaking of atti- 
tudes or emotions I have wished to use 
terminology which would include phe- 
nomena denoted by such terms as “‘re- 
spect,” “contempt,” “admiration,” 
“pity,” and “‘hate,” without raising any 
question about the nature of attitudes or 
emotions. It seems unavoidable to let 
this issue await the advance of psycho- 
logical theory and to be spiritually pre- 
pared for the consequences if it should 
turn out that words like these (“‘pity,” 
“‘contempt”) do not denote any psycho- 
logically meaningful structures. It seems 
to me reasonable to assume that this is 
not the case, that language and com- 
mon sense can hardly have gone com- 
pletely astray here, and that the descrip- 
tions and classification of these phenom- 
ena contained in the older books on psy- 
chology? are not wholly wide of the 

8 If a certain analysis of fittingness were selected, 
class (e) adjectives would be indistinguishable from 
class (d). 


9See C. A. Ruckmick, Psychology of Feeling and 
Emotion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936), chap. v. 
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mark, however much they may stand in 
need of detailed improvement. 

It may be thought odd to propose an 
analysis of these terms if the analysis of- 
fered is to include a word (‘‘fitting’’) 
which very possibly is quite without 
meaning (except “‘emotional meaning’’). 
I agree that it would be rather futile to 
offer a meaningless expression as an 
“analysis” —although hardly incorrect in 
this case; for, if “fitting” is cognitively 
meaningless, it is very likely that ‘“‘ad- 
mirable’’ and “‘contemptible”’ are so too. 
Actually, however, unless we take an ar- 
bitrarily narrow conception of meaning, 
“fitting” does (in my opinion) have a 
meaning, and so also do the words we are 
proposing to analyze. I do not mean to 
assert that “‘admirable” (or, indeed, any 
of the key words used in ethical dis- 
course) has a meaning or a proper analy- 
sis in quite the sense in which a word like 
“circular” does. There is not space to 
elaborate on this matter here; and it 
must suffice to point out one or two con- 
siderations indicating that these terms 
do, at least in some broad sense, have 
cognitive meaning. First, as will appear 
below, some of these terms can be regard- 
ed as synonymous, or nearly so, whereas, 
in comparison, other pairs of words seem 
definitely to have different meanings. 
Moreover, if we consider some trait of 
character, or some action, we find that 
some words seem fitting evaluations of 
it, others definitely unfitting. Examples 
of this will be offered later. Finally, I 
think that, at least in some cases, it is ac- 
tually possible to determine the char- 
acters of an action or person which make 
it “‘Y-able,” by considering the proper- 
ties of groups of instances to which, on 
reflection, the evaluative adjective in 
question seems applicable. For example, 
a contemptible person seems always to be 
one who has done harm to, or taken ad- 


vantage of, someone, and in such a way 
as to mark one, according to the stand- 
ards of the judge, as “‘small,” “low,” and 
“inferior” —these last terms again doubt- 
less needing much discussion. Again, any- 
thing which is admirable seems to be “de- 
sirable,” “hard,” “rare,” and “superior.” 
These statements may be wrong in de- 
tail; but my point is that there are facts 
which, even if we do not understand 
them fully, indicate fairly clearly that 
these words are not altogether without 
cognitive meaning. It should be noticed 
that these points still hold if we substi- 
tute throughout for “‘Y-able” the pro- 
posed analyzing expression: “fitting ob- 
ject of Y-attitude or emotion.” 


A. REASONS FOR THE PROPOSED ANALYSIS 


On the tentative assumption, then, 
that evaluative adjectives have a mean- 
ing which can be made explicit in an ana- 
lyzing expression, we turn to the reasons 
for believing that, in the case of class (e) 
adjectives, the analysis should refer to 
attitudes or emotions in the way sug- 
gested. The reasons are three in number. 

The first is the simplest and most im- 
portant. It is simply that, when we use 
these words, we do definitely seem to be 
saying something about a certain emo- 
tion or attitude, the name of which is 
usually linguistically related to the evalu- 
ative adjective. (Sometimes we are aware 
of not doing so, as when we use the terms 
“revolting” or “loathsome” in an exag- 
gerated way.) The reader must simply 
test this for himself. 

The second reason is that the objects 
we should call “ Y-able” seem to be those 
toward which we (the judges) would ac- 
tually tend to have the attitude or emo- 
tion Y. Obviously, this statement is more 
a proposal for future investigation than 
one of known fact, for we certainly do 
not yet have a list of objects which we 
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should call ‘‘Y-able”’; nor do we have 
lists of objects toward which we tend to 
have a certain emotion or attitude. The 
most we have is a few cases, from which 
this statement might seem to be a fairly 
plausible generalization. Of course, if it 
is true that, in the case of ‘‘original’’ 
moral judgments, what makes us call an 
object ““ Y-able”’ is the actual occurrence 
of the emotion or attitude Y in us, the 
truth of the statement follows; and there 
are some reasons for supposing this to be 
true.*° 

In order to make clear the type of case 
from which I should propose to reach the 
above statement as a generalization, let 
us consider being ‘‘contemptible.’’ I have 
suggested above that actions or persons 
so judged by us have the character of 
having done harm to someone in such a 
way as to mark them as small, low, or in- 
ferior. Let us tentatively assume that, 
if we examined a large number of actions 
or persons so called (e.g., the “sneak” at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor), we should find 
them all of this character. Then we ask 
what, in general, are the characteristics 
of persons or situations which arouse 
contempt. If we search the psychological 
literature in order to find descriptions 
unbiased by theoretical predilections, we 
find scanty material; but one psycholo- 
gist, Charles Mercier, tells us, in the 
course of his classification of the emotions 
according to the type of situation of 
which the person is cognizant when he is 
said to have a certain feeling, that con- 
tempt is the feeling which ‘‘corresponds 
with the relation of the organism to an 
Agent in the environment which is cog- 
nised as actively noxious, and of insig- 
nificant power, and does not elicit coun- 
teraction.””* In other words, contempt is 


1° See the writer’s paper, “An Emotional Theory 
of the Judgment of Moral Worth,” Ethics, LII, 41- 
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an emotion directed toward someone for 
some reason judged inferior and noxious. 
This description seems to me to agree 
with experience, although we are hardly 
justified in attributing more than a mod- 
est degree of probability to it. 

Of course, it is a considerable generali- 
zation to move from an instance like 
this, of apparent coincidence between the 
contemptible and that toward which we 
tend to feel contempt, to a statement 
about all evaluative adjectives of class 
(e) form. Significant confirmation must 
here await further descriptive analyses 
of the emotions from psychologists. It 
should be noted, incidentally, that I am 
saying only that this fact, if it be admit- 
ted, is some reason for the proposed anal- 
ysis, not that the correctness of the 
analysis would follow from it. 

The third reason is linguistic. We 
should, of course, be wary of any argu- 
ment from linguistic form, particularly 
since studies of the form of expressions of 
approval or disapproval in languages re- 
mote from English have not been made.” 
However, in English (and also, in many 
cases, in German and Greek) evaluative 
adjectives are very similar to words de- 
noting some emotion or attitude. If we 
assume that this fact is too widespread 
to be accidental, there must be a reason 
for it—and one possible explanation is 
just that to assert that something is 
Y-able is to say something about Y. 

As I have remarked, however, the 
main reason for the proposed analysis is 
that, assuming that expressions contain- 


1 The Nervous System and the Mind (New York: 
Macmillan, 1888), p. 303. McDougall disagrees with 
this in analyzing contempt as a “binary compound 
of disgust and positive self-feeling, different from 
scorn in the absence of the element of anger” (op. 
cit., p. 116). 

2Cf, John H. Provinse, in North American 
Tribes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), 
PP. 338-39. 
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ing these words have some meaning, the 
proposed analysis seems to express what 
we mean (in some sense), whereas any 
analysis which did not include reference 
to an emotion or attitude would fail to 
do so. The proposed analysis does not 
commit any “naturalistic fallacy,” and 
the objections which have sometimes 
been urged against various analyses of 
key ethical terms do not apply to it. Of 
course, it might be held on grounds of in- 
spection that all, or at least many, of 
these words denote indefinables, simples; 
but the difficulties in this view have been 
abundantly shown to be so great that it 
is excusable not to go into them again 
here. (A nonnaturalistic realist need not 
disagree with our analysis, however, not 
necessarily being committed to the view 
that evaluative adjectives denote sim- 
ples.) 

B, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPOSED 
ANALYSIS: THE RELATION OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY TO ETHICS 

The statements we have made thus far 
do not come into conflict with the basic 
tenets of many different types of ethical 
theory. The chief differences between ri- 
val ethical theories may be said to center 
upon the proper analysis of ‘“fitting- 
ness,’’ which is here left untouched. Thus 
a person of almost any ethical persuasion 
can happily accept what we have to say. 
Utilitarians can say that Y is the “‘fit- 
ting” attitude for me to take toward X, 
if my taking that attitude toward X will 
maximize the general well-being. An 
ethical realist might hold that, for Y to 
be the fitting attitude toward X, X must 
be qualified by an intrinsic value such 
that there is a relation of “‘metaphysical 
propriety” between X’s value and atti- 
tude Y. Adam Smith might propose that 
“*X is the fitting object of Y”’ is the same 
statement as “Y is an attitude which we 


(or most persons) are accustomed to take 
toward entities like X, and which, being 
habitual, has come to seem the natural 
one, one which we can go along with.” 

But our proposed analysis is not so 
broad as to imply nothing. In fact, if | 
am correct in supposing that a certain 
proposition follows from it, it appears 
that certain restrictions are ultimately 
laid on the analysis of ‘‘fittingness”’; and 
there are other consequences. However 
this may be, it seems to me that the 
statement “‘Y is an attitude or emotion 
suitable to X”’ is incompatible with the 
statement “Y is an attitude or emotion 
which it is impossible for X to arouse in 
a human being.” If this is correct, then it 
follows from the first statement that Y 
is an attitude or emotion which it is 
possible for X to arouse in a human be- 
ing. This means that, if anyone makes a 
statement of the form that X is Y-able, 
he is implying that human nature does 
not exclude the possibility of X arousing 
Y. In fact, I think we can go much fur- 
ther. I think we can see that to say “X 
is the fitting object of Y” is at least to 
imply, if not actually to assert, that X 
actually would arouse Y in the “‘ideal 
man’’—the man with the accepted or ap- 
proved scheme of values and personality 
structure. This is to make or imply a 
statement of fact, of psychological fact. 
It means that psychological statements 
are relevant to ethics, that unless certain 
psychological propositions are true, cer- 
tain ethical ones cannot be true either. 
It means that, if we could determine the 
kind of entity which is capable of arous- 
ing, say, admiration or contempt in a 
person—an entity which would presum- 
ably be a relational structure involving 
the subject—we should thereby know the 
only kind of entity which can be admi- 
rable or contemptible. If we were able to 
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determine these conditions of contempt 
and admiration and if we were able to 
specify the approved basic value scheme 
and personality structure (and this is a 
problem different from determining what 
js contemptible or admirable), then, as- 
suming, as seems plausible, that objects 
which do arouse admiration or contempt 
in the ‘‘ideal’’ man are coextensive with, 
and not wider in extent than, the admi- 
rable or contemptible, we should be able 
to determine what is contemptible or ad- 
mirable. In principle, then, if the speci- 
fied data are available, there seems to be 
away of determining what is contempt- 
ible or admirable (within the area for 
which the data are valid) by ordinary 
methods, without any appeal to intui- 
tion or feeling. Of course, this proposal 
does not concern the problem of the 
“valid” basic valuations or of the “‘prop- 
er” personality structure, but it is surely 
something to envisage a rational basis for 
determining the admirable and contempt- 
ible within even a restricted area. 

This conclusion, incidentally, is paral- 
lel to the contention of some anthropolo- 
gists that the moral and nonmoral values 
of a culture form a coherent pattern, so 
that in a culture where, say, religious 
ceremonies and participation in them are 
very highly prized the qualities of self- 
assertiveness and competitive ambition 
(required for success in an individualist, 
wealth-getting society) are not likely to 
be greatly esteemed. 

If the statements expressing moral 
valuation really do not refer at all to 
emotions or attitudes, it is clear that at 
least this particular proposal for the ra- 
tional determination of the applicability 
of moral predicates is quite unwarranted. 
Hence the significance which I attribute 
to this particular part of the analysis of 
these expressions. 
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IV. A HYPOTHESIS: THE BASIC PLURAL- 
ITY OF MORAL VALUE QUALITIES: AN 
ANALOGY WITH COLORS 


To esteem or prize or value an action 
or person morally seems to me the very 
same thing as to find that action or per- 
son either admirable or noble or fine or 
worthy of respect or deserving, etc. To 
disesteem, to find unworthy, to find dis- 
valuable, seems to me the very same 
thing as to find the action or person 
either worthy of condemnation or con- 
temptible or mean or disgusting or piti- 
able, etc. In other words, it seems to me 
that a proper analysis of the morally 
“valuable” is a disjunctive one; it com- 
prises the complete list of distinct value 
predicates, either Aor BorC....orZ. 
This is the attitude we take in ordinary 
life. To find an action fine or admirable zs 
our moral estimate. These are the moral 
value-qualities of which we think and 
talk. 

A contemporary hedonistic utilitarian, 
holding pleasure alone to be valuable, 
would probably not accept this. What 
would he say of it? Surely he would not 
claim that to find an action admirable is 
the very same sort of thing as seeing that 
a knife is a good one because it is well 
sharpened to serve certain pleasure-pro- 
ducing activities, or as seeing that the 
display of admiration toward the action 
would move people to seek after the pub- 
lic pleasure. Perhaps he would tell us to 
say what we please, so long as he is per- 
mitted to say that there is a basic mean- 
ing of ‘‘ valuable” such that, in this sense, 
actions or persons are not intrinsically 
valuable at all but only instruments to 
the valuable. This last view seems to me 
to be disastrous methodology, having the 
probable consequence that a phenomeno- 
logical account of moral experience would 
be irrelevant to ethics. 
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There are other views besides hedo- 
nistic utilitarianism which could accept 
most of what has been said up to now but 
whose theory of value is such that they 
would regard the considerations now to be 
brought forward ultimately as irrelevant 
to moral “worth.” To such views it is 
reasonable to recommend that such facts 
as we are about to discuss should at least 
be reckoned with and not dismissed at 
once as relevant only to psychology. 

Let us then consider our tentative as- 
sertion that to estimate X morally is the 
same thing as to find it A or B or C, 
where A, B, and C are evaluative adjec- 
tives. And let us further limit our prob- 
lem, confining ourselves to class (e) of 
these adjectives—although we could 
properly include class (d) in what we 
have to say. And, finally, let us suppose 
that the analysis of these predicates, ar- 
rived at in the preceding section, is essen- 
tially correct. What follows? 

It follows that an action’s or char- 
acter’s being valuable is sometimes being 

“a fitting object of Y,”’ sometimes being 
“a fitting object of Z,” where Y and Z 
are attitudes or emotions. And thus it 
follows that if, and in so far as, emotions 
and attitudes are irreducibly different, 
there are irreducibly different species of 
valuableness, too. 

The theory with which this conse- 
quence conflicts is what may be called 
the ‘‘one-quality view” of moral value. 
This is the view that moral-value qual- 
ities differ from one another only in in- 
tensity or quantity. Such a view has, I 
think, been held by some philosophers 
who believe that all objects can be com- 
pared with respect to quantity of value. 
An analogue of it is the popular view that 
pleasantly toned experiences may differ, 
in hedonic quality, solely in intensity. 
This one-quality view is the one about 
which I wish now to raise a doubt, with- 
out, of course, denying that the various 
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qualities in some sense have something 
in common. 

This suggestion isno new in principle, 
Professor Ross, for example, suggests 
that a brave act or a fine intellectual ef- 
fort is good “‘in a sens + which is indefin- 
able, but which may « * paraphrased by 
saying that they are ne or admirable 
activities of the humay..spirit,” whereas, 
he thinks, pleasure is good only in the 
secondary sense that the pleasures of 
others are ‘‘morally worthy or suitable 
objects of satisfaction.”*3 Pleasure and 
virtue are not even on the same scale of 
goodness. Apparently there are different 
kinds of goodness. Somewhat the same 
view underlies the theory of Professor C. 
A. Campbell, who holds that only moral 
virtue is good in a certain (objective real- 
ist) sense.** Hartmann’s discovery that 
there is not a single scale of moral value 
but, instead, at least an order of height 
and an order of strength is a step in the 
same direction. Some of the German 
writers have said that various traits or 
actions have moral values such that dif- 
ferent kinds of response are appropriate 
to them—different responses such as be- 
ing inspired, admiring, and so on through 
the list of emotions and attitudes, appar- 
ently. Although it is not clear to me pre- 
cisely what they assert, it seems that 
they are bound to hold that these moral 
values must differ otherwise than merely 
in intensity and not, I think, simply by 
being attached to traits or actions of dif- 
ferent natural qualities. For it is hardly 
possible that emotions or attitudes which 
differ otherwise than in mere intensity 
should be distinctively suited to values 
(as distinct from the qualitied object to 

which the value adheres) which them- 
selves differed only in quantity or de- 


"3 Foundations of Ethics (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), pp 282-83; cf. also p. 275. 


4 “Moral and Non-moral Values,” Mind, XLIV, 
273 ff. 
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gree. If this is their view, it is essentially 

the same as the ore I am suggesting, al- 

though there are aifferences from what I 

should hold which do not concern the 
issue of our present interest. 

If we may abstract from the difficult 

question of simpli~'vy versus complexity, 
we can see an anal gy between the vari- 
ous value qualitiesmand the colors. “Col- 
or,” I think, has te be analyzed disjunc- 
tively as “‘being either green or red or 
blue... . or yellow,” where all the dis- 
tinguishable colors are mentioned. But 
colors are similar in certain respects, so 
that various orders are generated among 
them. A red and a green, for example, 
may have the same value or the same 
brightness although different in shade, 
while two samples of red may differ in 
both value and brightness. Similarly, one 
can hold that there are various moral 
values corresponding to the nonsynony- 
mous evaluative adjectives, and also hold 
that there are various orders in which 
they can properly be arranged. The num- 
ber and nature of these orders is a mat- 
ter not yet adequately investigated. One 
may reasonably suspect that a clue to 
them will be found by a comparative 
study of ‘the emotions and attitudes in- 
volved, but it is not necessary to insist 
on that. My point is that there may be 
many distinct value qualities which, per- 
haps like colors, are such that various 
similarities will generate various orders 
(not necessarily well-ordered sets, with 
each element either before or after every 
other element) among them, and hence 
among the objects (traits, actions, char- 
acters) which they qualify. 

Is there any independent evidence for 
this proposal? There is some material 
which fits in well with the hypothesis, al- 
though it is not “independent” in the 
sense that its force is quite irrespective of 
the conceptual scheme by which we in- 
terpret it. The existence of the material, 
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in fact, seems to be further confirmation 
of our whole interpretation up to now. 
In any case, it is of interest on its own 
account and, if sound, demands interpre- 
tation in terms of any ethical theory one 
may propose to accept. 

This evidence consists of the fact that 
there seem to be instances where the in- 
tensity of our attitude of favor or dis- 
favor, or of our desire that the phenome- 
non exist or not exist, is about equal in 
respect to two objects at which it is di- 
rected, where, nevertheless, we should 
think that different evaluative adjectives 
were proper. If these adjectives denoted 
properties differing simply in degree or 
intensity, it would not be true that two 
different adjectives would be found prop- 
er to certain objects, when it was also 
found that the objects approximately 
corresponded in the intensity of attitude 
or desire which they called forth. (If one 
is an objectivist, one should read, for 
“intensity of desire or attitude,” “‘aware- 
ness of demand or comparative value of a 
certain strength.”’) 

We must now attempt to present more 
detailed data to support the proposal 
that the facts are as we have summarized 
them. This is a difficult task; and, while 
I am inclined to believe that this sum- 
mary of the state of affairs is correct, I 
am not certain of it. 

In order to make this suggestion more 
plausible, we must first come to some ten- 
tative conclusion regarding the identity 
of the different species of value. For it is 
clear that, at least in many cases, two 
evaluative adjectives are approximately 
synonymous. There follows a list of 
names of species of value, which has been 
arrived at by the use of two methods. 
The first method was that of eliminating 
synonyms. First the whole list of evalua- 
tive adjectives was surveyed, and words 
were placed together which seemed syn- 
onymous or between which it seemed dif- 
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ficult to distinguish in practice. This is 
somewhat subjective, but perhaps not so 
subjective as might appear. The diction- 
ary records of usages were helpful. 
Translatability was also used as a test. 
If two words had definite corresponding 
words in other languages, that was ac- 
cepted as a presumption in favor of a dif- 
ference in meaning. If, on the other hand, 
other advanced languages have only one 
word for several English words and if, on 
reflection on the several words, it seemed 
impossible to make clear any distinctions 
the one foreign word is unable to express, 
that was taken as a presumption in favor 
of identity in meaning. The second 
method involved the use of our tentative 
analysis of these terms. If the analysis in 
terms of “fitting object of Y attitude” is 
correct, it seems that there can hardly 
be distinguishable moral values where 
there are not distinguishable attitudes. 
Where, on the other hand, several moral- 
ly relevant attitudes and emotions can 
be discriminated, it seems reasonable to 
expect different moral qualities and to 
search for the corresponding evaluative 
adjectives. The psychological material 
on this matter is scanty, and one can 
only proceed with the best one has.’s 


15 This task ought to be done more systematically, 
by having several judges work out independent lists 
of evaluative adjectives and then come to some 
agreement by discussion The work ought to include 
the whole list of evaluative adjectives, and it should 
involve a classification along the lines undertaken 
in Section II of this paper Only then will we have 
the picture of English expressions of moral valuation 
which could serve as a basis for further studies along 
these lines. Professor R. B. Cattell (“The Descrip- 
tion of Personality: Basic Traits Resolved into Clus- 
ters,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXXVIII [1943], 476-506) has completed this sort 
of study for the trait-names recorded by Allport and 
Ogbert. 

It is worth noting that we ought not to expect to 
find some moral predicate corresponding to every 
discriminable emotion or attitude. Leaving aside the 
question whether there are some emotions or atti- 
tudes not sensibly directed either at actions or at 
persons on account of an action in the past (hope, 


The following seem to be names of dis. 
tinct moral values: 


1. Detestable, abominable, execrable; Ger. 
abscheulich, empérend; Fr. abominable, ex. 
crable. The hated and repulsive. 

2. Loathsome, revolting; Ger. eklig abstossend, 
verhasst; Fr. choquant, éceurant. Related to 
intense disgust and fear. 

3. Disgusting; Ger. eklig; Fr. dégoutant. Less 
intense disgust. 

4. Contemptible; Ger. verdchtlich; Fr. mépri. 
sable. Involving disgust, positive self-feeling, 
and anger. 

5. Offensive, objectionable, repugnant; Ger, 
suwider, widerwirtig; Fr. offensant. Perhaps 
also: unpleasant, nasty; Ger. unangenehm, 
scheusslich; Fr. désagréable, déplaisant. 

. Pitiful, pitiable, tragic, lamentable, deplor- 
able; Ger. kiimmerlich, bedauerlich, be- 
dauernswert, beklagenswert; Fr. pitoyable, 
misérable, miséreux, déplorable. Concerns 
the tender emotions. 

7. Absurd, foolish, laughable, ridiculous; Ger. 
albern, térich, licherlich; Fr. ridicule, ab- 
surde, fou, risible, comique. Positive self- 
feeling, surprise. 

8. Admirable; Ger. bewundernswiirdig; Fr. 
admirable. Wonder, negative self-feeling. 

9. Estimable (worthy of respect); Ger. aner- 
kennenswert; Fr. estimable. 

10. Deserving, meritorious; Ger. verdienstlich; 
Fr. méritoire, méritant. Kindly retributive 
feeling. 

11. Inspiring; Ger. begeisternd, erhebend; Fr. 
ins pirant. 

12. Lovable; Ger. liebenswert; Fr. aimable. 


On 


This list is doubtless incomplete, and 
further psychological theory will prob- 
ably require its revision; but we shall use 
it as a starting-point for our discussion." 

We must now investigate whether 








anxiety), it is clear that moral predicates will occur 
only in relation to emotions which might be felt by 
any “impartial spectator” of the situation. Those 
which cannot be are disqualified: e.g., jealousy. 

16 The terms “reprehensible” and “condemnable” 
(tadelnswert and verwerflich; répréhensible, récusable, 
reprochable) should probably be added to this list as 
expressive of an angry retributive attitude. ‘“Re- 
gard” seems to be different from “respect,” but there 
hardly seems to be a corresponding evaluative term. 
Terms like “beautiful,” “attractive,” “likable,” 
“charming,” which are occasionally applied to moral 
character, should perhaps be included. 
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there are objects which we should desire 
to exist (or not exist) about equally (or 
judge about equal in degree of moral 
worth), to which different evaluative ad- 
jectives are properly applied, even when 
the different qualities meant involve here 
the same degree of ‘“‘value.’’ First, let us 
see whether or not there are types of 
character, or actions, which one, and only 
one, of the above types of term seems to 
fit. I believe that there are such types, al- 
though their existence is only consistent 
with our present proposal and does not 
imply it, because it is possible that the 
propriety of one, and only one, adjective 
arises exclusively from the intensity of 
approval-disapproval it is able to con- 
note. But examples of such possible cases 
will advance our argument. I propose the 
following: 

a) A man who betrays a friend into the 
hands of a Nazi executioner for the sake of per- 
sonal advancement is detestable. 

b) The Nazi commander who ordered a 
woman burned alive in a crematorium, because 
she refused to undress for execution, performed 
a loathsome and revolting deed. 

c) Intemperate drunkenness is disgusting. 
(So also are various kinds of flattery.) 

d) Taking advantage of good faith is con- 
temptible. 

e) Rudeness or obscenity is offensive. 

f) Weakness of will in what concerns one’s 
self (e.g., drug addiction of a bachelor) is piti- 
able. 

g) Preoccupation with trivial things is ab- 
surd. 

h) Great courage in the face of personal 
danger is admirable. 

i) Straightforward frankness deserves our 
respect. 

j) Industry, or the persistent overcoming of 
obstacles, is meritorious. 

k) A great spiritual or intellectual achieve- 
ment is inspiring. 

1) One who is himself loving and devoted is, 
to that extent, lovable. 


The question now arises whether in 


these or other instances adjective A 
seems appropriate and B or C excluded, 
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where the use of B or C would imply ap- 
proximately the same intensity of ap- 
proval-disapproval as A. If this occurs, it 
is definite evidence for the summary of 
alleged facts proposed above. 

If drunkenness is disgusting, it does 
not seem to be contemptible; yet there 
are some contemptible actions toward 
which our attitude would be about equal- 
ly intense. Conversely, taking advantage 
of good faith is contemptible, but hardly 
disgusting, although there are some dis- 
gusting things we should desire not to 
occur about equally as strongly. Obscen- 
ity is offensive, weakness of will pitiable; 
but is there not a degree of one which we 
should be equally glad to be rid of as 
some degree of the other? A father’s love 
of his daughter—or some very human 
weakness—may make him lovable, but 
hardly admirable or meritorious, like 
courage or industry; but may not some 
degree of the former be prized as highly 
as the latter? Or consider the innocence 
or purity of someone, say a child. This 
may seem admirable; but it can hardly be 
inspiring, perhaps because, when lost, it 
is inaccessible. But do we not prize it as 
highly as some qualities which inspire us? 
There are some gifts of disposition, such 
as cheerfulness, openness, friendliness, 
which can hardly be attained by seeking 
them, which are admirable and worthy of 
emulation; but we should hardly call 
them deserving or meritorious, although 
deserving industry or persistence might 
be esteemed equally highly. 

These suggestions, admittedly subjec- 
tive and standing in need of further test- 
ing to determine whether they accurately 
represent the moral consciousness of our 
culture, tend to confirm our proposal that 
the qualities denoted by evaluative ad- 
jectives are irreducibly different in some 
way. 
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THE GOOD AS FORM AND QUALITY 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


have sought to show that the dispute 

between relativism and absolutism 
in ethics can be resolved by recognizing 
that the good is relative but the right is 
absolute. There is a general consensus of 
competent opinion that every person 
ought to do that which is conducive to 
the greatest good of all concerned. This 
general principle may be taken as abso- 
lute. But the good varies with every 
change of conditions. What is good in, 
or for, one person is not necessarily good 
in, or for, another or in, or for, the same 
person on a different occasion. Thus 
the admission of the general principle 
that it is right to do the greatest pos- 
sible good involves two consequences: 
(a) that in every particular situation 
there is an absolute distinction between 
what is right and what is wrong—what- 
ever would produce less than the great- 
est possible good is wrong; (0) that 
there can be no absolute principles of 
secondary generality, such as ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’’; for, since the good is rela- 
tive to individual differences and chang- 
ing conditions, such secondary principles 
cannot possibly be framed in a way which 
would direct us to the greatest good of all 
persons under all conditions. 

In this paper I wish to show that the 
good at which we ought to aim can be 
known and that the greatest possible 
good can be discovered with a consider- 
able measure of accuracy; for, as argued in 
the paper referred to, the good at which 
we ought to aim is not moral good but 
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t “Relativism and Absolutism in Ethics,” Ethics, 
April, 1944. 


natural good. Moral good is produced in 
the effort to produce natural good. And 
natural good, I now wish to show, is de- 
finable, both in the sense that the term 
is subject to analysis and in the sense 
that we can point to its referent. And 
the conditions under which natural good 
is produced are fairly well known to sci- 
ence and to common sense. 


INTRINSIC INSTRUMENTAL GOOD 


Theterms “good” and “‘bad,”’ or “evil,” 
are used in two distinct senses, the intrin- 
sic and the instrumental. The notions of 
instrumental good and evil, however, can 
be defined only by reference to intrinsic 
good and evil. An instrumental good is 
“good for’ something. An intrinsic good 
is good “‘in itself.” It is a thing that has 
the character “good”’ as a feature of its 
own being. An instrumental good is a 
thing that is instrumental to the produc- 
tion of something that is intrinsically 
good or to the reduction or prevention of 
something that is intrinsically bad or evil. 
An intrinsic evil is something that has the 
character “bad” or “evil” as a feature of 
its own being. An instrumental evil is 
something that is instrumental to the 
production of something intrinsically evil 
or to the reduction or prevention of some- 
thing intrinsically good. 

Since instrumental good and evil can 
be defined only by reference to intrinsic, 
our problem of the nature of good and 
evil has to do primarily with the latter. 
We must inquire what can have the char- 
acters “good” and “evil” as features of 
its own being and what these characters 
are. Here, however, we should note an- 
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other source of confusion. The term ‘‘the 
good” is used both of the abstract char- 
acter of goodness that good things have 
and of the type of thing that has the 
character “good,” either intrinsic or in- 
strumental. The terms “value” and 
“values” are used in a similarly confus- 
ing way. We therefore need to make the 
following distinctions: (a@) The character, 
indicated by the adjective “‘good” and 
the nouns “goodness” and “value,” 
which certain things may have as a fea- 
ture of their own being. This 7s “intrinsic 
good” or “intrinsic goodness” or “‘intrin- 
sic value.”’ (b) The things that have this 
character as a feature of their own being. 
These are “‘intrinsic goods” or “‘intrinsic 
values” only in the sense that they have 
intrinsic good or intrinsic value. (c) The 
character indicated by the adjectives 
“good” and ‘‘valuable”’ in the sense of 
“instrumentally good.” (d) The things 
that have the character of being instru- 
mentally good or valuable; these, unfor- 
tunately, are also called “goods” and 
“values.” The paucity of our vocabulary 
is a source of much confusion of thought. 

Yet another source of confusion is due 
to the fact that some instrumentally good 
things are direct or immediate instru- 
ments in the production of something in- 
trinsically good and the others are only 
indirect instruments. The indirect instru- 
ments are, by general consent, recognized 
as merely instrumental goods; but the 
immediate instruments are commonly 
spoken of as “intrinsic goods” or as ‘“‘hav- 
ing intrinsic value.’”’ Thus food is often 
spoken of as “‘an intrinsic value’ and the 
land, labor, and money used to procure 
it as “instrumental values.” In Reality 
and Value I agreed to this usage, but I 
now wish to enter protest against it as a 
source of confusion. Neither food nor any 
other material thing (as we shall proceed 
to show) has the character “‘good”’ or 
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“value” as a feature of its own being. We 
therefore should not say either that it zs 
an intrinsic value or that it kas intrinsic 
value. We can distinguish between direct 
and indirect instrumental goods, but the 
most direct producers of that which is 
good in itself are still only instrumental 
goods. 

If the distinction between intrinsic and 
instrumental good is not carefully drawn, 
then we discover such a wide variety of 
things called ‘“‘good” that it appears 
hopeless to find any common meaning 
for the term. This may be illustrated by 
reference to the attitude adopted by Og- 
den and Richards. They list some of the 
usages, ‘‘a good bed, a good kick, a good 
baby, and a good God’” and argue that 
the term cannot be regarded as standing 
for any characteristic common to all 
these things. They conclude that the 
term, so used, must be purely an expres- 
sion of emotion, that it stands for noth- 
ing, has no referent. 

Three of the instances quoted, how- 
ever, seem to refer to instrumental goods. 
A good bed and a good kick are instru- 
ments to certain satisfactions regarded 
as intrinsically good. To speak of ‘‘a good 
baby” usually means that it is well-be- 
haved from the standpoint of adult de- 
sires and therefore also a good instru- 
mental to satisfactions that are intrin- 
sically good. When people speak of God 
as good, however, they do not usually 
mean that he is instrumental to their sat- 
isfactions but that his actions have a 
moral character that is intrinsically good. 
So the goodness that is referred to in 
these instances, selected by Ogden and 
Richards for their diversity, is not so di- 
verse as it at first appears. In three in- 
stances the goodness is a feature of some 
process of satisfaction to which the thing 
said to be good is instrumental. In the 
2 The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923), p. 227. 
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fourth it is a feature of moral action. 
Moral action and satisfaction are not 
necessarily the same; but it is not un- 
likely that they may have much in com- 
mon. So it is by no means impossible that 
a common character of intrinsic goodness 
may, in various ways, be related to or 
possessed by these four different things. 


THE LOCUS OF INTRINSIC GOOD 


Almost anything in the world can in 
some way be instrumentally good. Our 
problem is as to what kinds of things can 
be intrinsically good and what are the 
features of their being that constitute 
their intrinsic goodness. If our talk about 
things good and bad is ever to have clear 
and definite meaning, then these are the 
questions that require to be answered. 
The only effective approach to the prob- 
lem is to examine the various sorts of 
thing that are commonly recognized as 
good in themselves and to see if we can 
find a feature common to them that could 
have caused the linguistic phenomenon— 
the use of the term “good” as an adjec- 
tive descriptive of such things. It is an 
inductive quest to be pursued by the usu- 
al inductive methods. If we can find 
some single feature that has produced 
this linguistic phenomenon, then we 
shall have found the referent of the term 
“good.” From the description of that 
referent we can then proceed to frame 
some sort of definition of the term which 
will be “‘correct”’ in the sense of being in 
accord with general usage, though we 
may expect to find that this correct usage 
is not universal. If we can find no single 
feature of any sort of entity that can be 
regarded as the cause of the linguistic 
phenomenon, then we shall have to con- 
clude that the term “good” either has 
several different kinds of referent or is 
arbitrarily used without a referent or that 


the single kind of referent exists but we 
have not discovered it. 

We may begin by asking whether 
goodness can be an intrinsic character of 
things at times when they are not experi- 
enced, supposing that they can exist un- 
experienced. We ordinarily suppose that 
many things existing unexperienced are 
instrumentally good. But can anything 
be instrumentally good if it could not 
possibly have any effect upon any experi- 
ence of any sentient or conscious thing, 
temporal or eternal? Surely not! What 
we mean by saying that a thing is instru- 
mentally good is that it is instrumental 
to the improvement of some content of 
experience. A thing that could have no 
effect upon any experience would be val- 
ueless. It could produce no good. What 
we mean to refer to as the good that in- 
strumental goods produce is then seen to 
be always some content of experience. 
Realism may assert the existence of un- 
experienced things, but it cannot, with- 
out departure from the ordinary use of 
language, assert the existence of an unex- 
perienced intrinsic good. 

Intrinsic good, then, is always content 
of experience. But experience can be di- 
vided into the processes of experiencing 
(e.g., sensing, perceiving, thinking, de- 
siring, liking, etc.) and the things experi- 
enced. Our next question, therefore, is 
whether goodness is a character of the 
processes of experiencing, or of things ex- 
perienced, or of experience as a whole. 

To decide this question we can apply 
the criterion of concomitant variation. 
We then find that changes in the degree 
of goodness of experience and changes 
from good to bad depend upon changes 
in the mode of experiencing, i.e., upon 


3 For further discussion of G. E. Moore’s conten- 
tion to the contrary (in Principia Ethica [Cambridge, 
1903]) see my Reality and Value (New Haven, 1937), 
p. 167. 
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mental attitude and activity. Changes in 
the things experienced are correlated 
with, or followed by, changes in the good- 
ness of the total experience only if they 
induce changes in the mental attitude or 
activity directed upon them. The scenes 
of a drama may change rapidly; but so 
long as they continue to arouse the same 
sort of lively interest, the experience as a 
whole is good. A picture may at first 
arouse interest and the experience be 
good; but when we have gazed enough at 
the same picture and change our mental 
attitude or activity, then, though the ob- 
ject experienced remains the same, the 
total experience becomes bad; it bores 
and annoys. There is no need to multiply 
illustrations. The goodness or badness of 
experience varies with the mode of expe- 
riencing. Changes in the things experi- 
enced affect the experience for good or 
evil only in so far as they induce change 
in the mode of experiencing, e.g., turn it 
from interest to boredom, from liking to 
dislike, from want to satisfaction, and so 
forth. 

This leads us to the important conclu- 
sion that the only things that can be in- 
trinsically good or bad are processes of 
experiencing, i.e., mental activities such 
as feeling, striving, perceiving, wanting, 
enjoying, thinking, imagining, desiring, 
liking, hating, and so forth. In what, 
then, does their goodness and badness 
consist? Is there any character common 
to all these processes or activities when 
they are by common consent called good, 
the opposite of which is common to them 
when they are bad, and which varies with 
the degrees of goodness and badness? 


THE FORM AND QUALITY 
OF EXPERIENCING 


The characters possessed by our men- 
tal activities may be divided into those of 
form and quality ; and both types of char- 
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acter vary from positive to negative. The 
quality attaching to mental activity is 
that of hedonic tone, or pleasure-pain, in 
the broad sense in which this includes 
joy and sorrow, happiness and unhappi- 
ness, satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
These are often called the value-qualities 
and must be distinguished from the sen- 
sory qualities, which are characters of 
the objects experienced. This distinction 
again is based on the test of concomitant 
variation. The sensory qualities vary 
with the form of the objects perceived— 
not with their perceived form but with 
their actual active form, as discovered by 
scientific tests. Red is a quality of a thing 
having one form, and violet is a quality 
of a thing having another form. But he- 
donic tone varies with the actual active 
form of the mental operations. 

All mental operations involve the dual 
aspect of feeling and striving. There is a 
quality of feeling-tone, positive or nega- 
tive; and there is conative tendency, or 
striving, which also may be positive or 
negative, i.e., it takes the form of an ap- 
petition, striving to maintain or increase 
the experience of the object present to it, 
or an aversion, striving to decrease or 
avoid experience of that object. When 
the mental operation is appetitive (or 
positive in form) it is positive (or pleas- 
ant) in quality; and when it is averse (or 
negative in form) it is negative (or un- 
pleasant) in quality. Any one moment of 
mental operation usually contains a con- 
siderable complexity of operations, posi- 
tive and negative; but analysis will reveal 
that the elements that are positive in 
form are positive in quality, and vice 
versa. 

If we consider, in abstraction from its 
context, any single, relatively simple mo- 
ment of mental operation, such as the 
perception of an object or the memory of 
a taste, we see that if it is wholly positive 
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in form and quality we unhesitatingly 
pronounce it good; if it is wholly negative 
we pronounce it bad. Is the character 
“good,”’ then, identical with positive 
quality or with positive form or with the 
being positive in both form and quality, 
or is it a distinct character which accom- 
panies or depends upon positive form and 
quality? For answer we must consider 
form and quality in abstraction from 
each other but varying in degree. 

The form of a single mental operation, 
abstractly considered in isolation from its 
context, does not vary in degree but is, 
simply, either positive or negative. How- 
ever, any one moment of mental opera- 
tion is complex; a variety of data is per- 
ceived, its components related, and the 
whole related to past and future. This 
complexity is likely to contain both posi- 
tive and negative elements. If this com- 
plex whole is predominantly positive in 
form, the experience as a whole is one we 
tend to pronounce intrinsically good on 
the whole. If it is predominantly negative 
in form, we tend to pronounce it intrinsi- 
cally bad on the whole. A highly complex 
and almost purely positive moment, con- 
taining a greater degree of activity posi- 
tive in form, we tend to pronounce a 
great intrinsic good; simpler and less 
purely positive activities tend to be rec- 
ognized as having less intrinsic good. 
Thus the degree in which a moment of 
experience is good tends to vary with the 
degree in which it contains activity that 
is positive in form. 

This, however, does not enable us to 
identify positive form with good. The de- 
gree of positive quality tends to vary 
with the degree of positive form; and 
good, therefore, may be, or may depend 
on, quality rather than form. To test the 
identification of positive form with good, 
we must consider it in isolation from 


quality. Could any of the known forms 
of experiencing (of whatever objects) be 
regarded as intrinsically good or bad if 
entirely deprived of all quality, i.e., of 
all hedonic tone, whether pleasure or 
pain, joy or sorrow, happiness or unhap- 
piness, satisfaction or dissatisfaction? As 
I reflect on this question, it seems quite 
clear to me that a world entirely devoid 
of all these qualities of feeling could con- 
tain nothing that I could call good or 
bad in the sense in which I now use those 
terms. This much | must concede to he- 
donism. And among the many students 
and others to whom I have put this ques- 
tion I have not found any who disagreed. 
It seems clear, therefore, that positive 
form, in abstraction from positive qual- 
ity, does not constitute what is ordinarily 
referred to by the adjective ‘“‘good”’ used 
in the intrinsic sense. 

A similar test enables us to dismiss the 
suggestion that positive quality, in ab- 
straction from positive form, is identical 
with intrinsic good. We probably cannot 
imagine pleasure existing in complete ab- 
straction from any mental act, or as a 
quality of a mental act that is negative 
or neutral in form. But we can imagine a 
single, simple act of feeling having the 
intensest possible pleasure quality. We 
should pronounce it good. But suppose 
that single act of feeling, with its intense 
pleasure, to last the span of a normal 
life, unchanged; no change in the content 
of experience, no new form of experienc- 
ing, no increase in the complexity of ex- 
perience. Would it still be good? Yes, but 
surely a very small good compared to a 
life in which there was change and com- 
plexity in the form of experience while 
still retaining the same degree of positive 
quality. Experience that has little form 
has little good, even if a high degree of 
positive quality. 
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REFERENT AND DEFINITION OF ‘‘GOOD”’ 


If the conclusions derived from both 
these tests are accepted, it becomes evi- 
dent that neither form nor quality in it- 
self constitutes the good. But good varies 
concomitantly with the variations of 
form and quality together. Only mental 
activities are intrinsically good or bad. 
They are good when positive in form and 
quality, and bad when negative in form 
and quality. Therefore, either “intrin- 
sically good’ must be identified with 
“positive in form and quality” and “‘in- 
trinsically bad” with ‘“‘negative in form 
and quality,” or we must find as the ref- 
erent of these terms some other intrinsic 
character of mental activities that varies 
concomitantly with their variations from 
positive to negative. Since the characters 
of form and quality I have described are 
the only characters common to all experi- 
encing and varying from positive to nega- 
tive which I can discern, I conclude that 
the referent of “intrinsically good”’ is the 
character of being positive in form and 
quality, which appears as a feature of the 
being of many mental operations; and 
the referent of “intrinsically bad’’ is the 
character of being negative in form and 
quality, which appears as a feature of the 
being of other mental operations. 

If this is the case, then, in opposition 
to G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, we 
must maintain that the term ‘“‘good,”’ 
used in the intrinsic sense, is not indefin- 
able. Its analysis is: “X is good” is equiv- 
alent to “‘X is positive in form and qual- 
ity.”” However, it must be admitted that 
this definition does not carry us far. I do 
not see how we can give analytical defini- 
tions of what is meant by the “form” and 
“quality” of mental operations. We can 
only indicate what we mean by using 
synonyms and offering illustrations. We 
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may say that positive quality means 
pleasure or happiness and that to be posi- 
tive in form means to be striving to in- 
crease or maintain the experience of the 
object. But who could know what these 
synonyms mean except by living through 
the experiences? 

However, the definition does enable us 
to be clear about the referents of the 
terms “good” and “‘bad,”’ in both the in- 
trinsic and the instrumental senses. The 
things that are either good or bad, intrin- 
sically, are our mental activities, our 
sensing, striving, thinking, wishing, and 
other processes of experiencing, as dis- 
tinct from that which is experienced. 
These referents are clearly present to con- 
sciousness. So, too, is the distinction in 
their form between positive and negative, 
appetition and aversion. And so, too, is 
the distinction of quality. Clarity regard- 
ing the referents of the terms “intrinsic 
good” and “intrinsic evil” shows that 
clarity regarding instrumental good and 
evil is merely a matter of securing scien- 
tific knowledge of relevant facts and 
laws. And such knowledge concerning the 
things that are good and bad, intrinsi- 
cally and instrumentally, and the degrees 
of their goodness and badness enables us 
to proceed to develop clarity regarding 
the further problems of “better” and 
“worse.” 


THE PROBLEM OF “BETTER” 
AND “‘WORSE”’ 


The terms “better” and “worse” refer 
to the degrees of good and evil. In the in- 
strumental usage of these terms, “‘better”’ 
means “tending to the production of 
more intrinsic good or less intrinsic evil,” 
and “worse” means “tending to the pro- 
duction of less intrinsic good or more in- 
trinsic evil.” But we can also compare 
one intrinsically good thing (always a 
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mental activity) with another and say 
that one is better or worse than the 
other, i.e., contains more, or less, intrin- 
sic good or evil. 

Other things being equal, it will be 
generally agreed that, of two mental ac- 
tivities that are positive in form, the one 
that is the more intensely pleasant is the 
better. So far as concerns the comparison 
of mental activities considered in isola- 
tion, there are no degrees of positive or 
negative in form, though there may be 
degrees of intensity of the striving proc- 
ess—an intensity which seems to be cor- 
related with that of the accompanying 
feeling-quality. 

But mental activities do not occur in 
isolation. The mental activity of our lives 
is highly complex at every moment; and 
some elements of the activity of any mo- 
ment are likely to be positive and some 
negative in form, i.e., few moments of our 
activity are completely self-harmonious, 
completely devoid of internal conflict. 
Thus the form of mental activity at any 
moment varies in the purity of its posi- 
tive or negative character. Here, then, in 
the complex structure of mental activity 
from moment to moment, we do have de- 
grees of positivity and negativity in form. 
Some activities may be almost purely 
positive, almost completely harmoni- 
ous, constructive, creative, progressive. 
Others may be the reverse. And it will be 
generally agreed that the more complete- 
ly positive complexes of activity are bet- 
ter than the less completely positive, or 
those that are negative on the whole. 

In general, the more completely posi- 
tive the form of the complex activity of 
any moment, the pleasanter it will be. 
But it must be admitted that a relatively 
simple and self-harmonious moment of 
activity, if sufficiently intense, may be 
more pleasant than a more complex men- 


tal activity predominantly positive jp 
form and involving higher types of men- 
tal function. In the famous comparison of 
Jeremy Bentham, a moment of pushpin 
may be pleasanter than a moment of 
poetry. Is it therefore better? It contains 
more of positive quality, but does it con- 
tain more of positive form? 

The understanding and appreciation 
of poetry is certainly a much more com- 
plex mental activity than playing push- 
pin. It involves, in any moment, an elab- 
orate set of acts of perception, thought, 
memory, and imagination, each one of 
which may be positive in both form and 
quality. Thus it contains more things 
that are good than does the moment of 
pushpin, i.e., it contains more activities 
that are positive in form and quality, 
even though, because no part of the po- 
etic activity is very intense, the total 
feeling-quality of the moment may be 
less intense than that of the moment of 
pushpin. However, the more intense posi- 
tive feeling-quality does not in itself con- 
stitute a greater good, because quality in 
itself is not identical with good. It is the 
togetherness of form and quality that is 
good in itself. And in a complex mental 
activity that is purely positive, even if 
not intense, there is more togetherness of 
positive form and quality than in a sim- 
ple mental activity. The complex mental 
activity therefore constitutes a greater 
intrinsic good than the simple, providing 
both are equally pure. 

The complex activity, however, may 
be a mixture of positive and negative. 
For example, if the moment of poetry in- 
volves conflict and difficulty, then it may 
be the case that the moment of pushpin 
contains a greater balance of mental ac- 
tivity that is positive in form and quality 
than does the moment of poetry. If so, 
then we must admit that it is intrinsi- 
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THE GOOD AS FORM AND QUALITY 


cally better, i.e., better merely in itself, 
considered in isolation from the rest of 
the mental activity of the life in which it 
occurs and of other lives that may be 
affected. 

But the moment of pushpin or of poet- 
ry does not exist in such isolation and 
therefore should not be judged as if it 
did. We need to be able to form some 
judgment of the intrinsic goodness of any 
moment of experience, or we could never 
form a judgment concerning the instru- 
mental goodness of an activity. In judg- 
ing the degrees of good and evil, better 
and worse, of any moment of activity, 
however, its instrumental and intrinsic 
good and evil must be taken together. 
This places the emphasis upon the form 
rather than on the quality of any mo- 
ment of experience A mental activity 
that is positive in form is creative, con- 
structive, progressive; and the more pure- 


ly positive the complex activity of any 


moment, the more harmonious and 
wholesome it is, the more it contributes 
to the building-up, maintenance, and en- 
richment of the mental activity of the 
whole. It is thus an instrumental, as well 
as an intrinsic, good 

The more complex and highly devel- 
oped types of mental activity, so long as 
they are harmonious, not only contain 
more activity of positive form and quali- 
ty (i.e., more intrinsic good) but also 
tend in general to be of greater instru- 
mental value in the building-up of the 
capacity of the personality concerned for 
still greater positive mental activity. Ac- 
tivities that are negative in form may al- 
so sometimes be instrumentally good, 
but only in the indirect way of removing 
obstacles to the further development of 
activities that are positive in form and 
quality. 


THE CRITERION OF PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


This conclusion harmonizes with the 
commonly expressed judgment that the 
activity of higher functions and the de- 
velopment of the higher capacities of 
personality—intellectual, aesthetic, and 
moral—are, in general, intrinsically bet- 
ter than the cultivation of mere sensory 
enjoyments, physical pleasures, and ap- 
petites. At the same time, it leaves us 
free to recognize the element of truth in 
the criticism of such judgments from the 
hedonistic point of view. There are some 
people for whom pushpin is better than 
poetry. And there are some occasions 
when the exercise of the lower functions 
is, for any of us, better both intrinsically 
and instrumentally than some exercise 
of our higher functions. The measure of 
intrinsic good in any one moment of ex- 
perience is that of the balance of positive 
over negative mental activity involved. 
Because of this, the exercise of the higher 
functions is always intrinsically better 
than that of the lower, except in those 
instances where the exercise of the higher 
is so burdened with difficulty and frus- 
tration that it becomes too largely nega- 
tive to outweigh the positive value of the 
exercise of the lower function. But, even 
when this is the case, the exercise of the 
higher function may have instrumental 
value such as to make it the activity that 
produces the greater good on the whole. 
On the other hand, the exercise of the 
lower functions in their proper place and 
degree, as determined by biological and 
social need, also has great instrumental 
value and must often be recognized as 
containing a greater good on the whole 
than many cases of the functioning of the 
higher mental capacities. 

Since intrinsic goodness attaches on- 
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ly to mental activities and since the 
richest positive experiences arise in the 
functioning of the higher mental capaci- 
ties, the greatest good will, in general, be 
found in those activities which do most 
for the development of personality. The 
stimulation of sense, the satisfaction of 
the appetites, and the exercise of the 
body must have their place, but that 
place is subservient to the development 
of the higher intellectual, aesthetic, and 
moral capacities. We cannot, however, 
draw up a table of goods, saying that cer- 
tain kinds of mental activity are always 
greater goods than activities of certain 
other kinds. We can distinguish higher 
and lower types of mental activity ac- 
cording tothe stage in the course of evolu- 
tion and personal development at which 
they appear. But “higher” and “lower,” 
in this sense, are not equivalent to “‘bet- 
ter” and “worse”; though, in general, the 
higher types of mental activity will con- 
tain the greater good simply because 
they are more complex, i.e., involve a 
greater elaboration of mental activities 
in any moment. However, this very com- 
plex elaboration also involves greater po- 
tentialities of evil. Our bitterest sorrows 
are due to activity of our higher faculties. 
The goodness of the different kinds of 
complex mental activity—the different 
kinds of thing that are good—is there- 
fore relative to a great variety of differ- 
ent circumstances which affect the de- 
gree to which it varies between purely 
positive and purely negative. 

Yet, in spite of this relativity of the 
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goodness in different kindsof good things, 
it is entirely possible to lay down general 
principles as to the means whereby the 
greatest good can, in general, be pro. 
duced. We know the conditions in which 
positive mental activity is likely to fiour. 
ish most profusely and most free from 
disturbing negative factors. We know 
that the development of the higher capac. 
ities of personality is essential to the 
production of the richest forms of mental 
activity and therefore of the greatest 
good. The problem of doing the greatest 
possible good can therefore be summed 
up as that of producing the conditions 
conducive to the fullest possible develop. 
ment of personality of all those affected 
by our actions. In brief, it is the problem 
of providing for the healthy physical and 
mental growth and maintenance of hu- 
man lives and human society. 

This is not a problem of ethical theory. 
The problem of ethics is to define the 
nature of the good, the right, and other 
relevant ethical concepts—to define them 
logically and point to their referents. 
When ethical theory has made clear 
what is good, right, etc., the problem of 
how to produce the good and do the right 
is one for the natural and social sciences 
and practical common sense. Assuming 
that our duty is to do the greatest pos- 
sible good for all, it can be summed up as 
a duty to produce, so far as we can, the 
best possible conditions of personal de- 
velopment for all who can be affected by 
our actions. 
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DISCUSSION 


AN IMPLICIT PREMISE IN ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 


MARJORIE GRENE 


RHAPS the hackneyed criticism of 
Aristotle’s Ethics that there is a circular 
relation between virtue and the good man 
(the good man lives according to virtue, but 
virtue is in the last analysis simply the char- 
acter exhibited by the good man) is too ob- 
vious to be valid. There is usually some 
“distinction” by which that master of tech- 
nical terminology can escape conviction on 
such straightforward charges. All the same, 
there issomething acutely discomfiting to the 
impartial reader—at any rate, to the reader 
who is not convinced a priori that Aristotle 
is never wrong—in the way the example of 
the good man or the act “nobly” done 
(xak@s) or the “noble” object of action is 
constantly invoked to settle crucial ques- 
tions of value. For instance: 


For each state of character has its own ideas 
of the noble and the pleasant, and perhaps the 
good man differs from others most by seeing the 
truth in each class of things, being as it were the 
norm and measure of them." 


At an earlier passage, where the common 
opinions about virtue are being reviewed 
(“for with a true view all the data harmo- 
nize, but with a false one the facts soon 
clash’’),? the situation at first sight looks a 
little different: 


Now for most men their pleasures are in con- 
flict with one another because these are not by 
nature pleasant, but the lovers of what is noble 
find pleasant the things that are by nature 
pleasant; and virtuous actions are such, so that 
these are pleasant for such men as well as in 
their own nature. Their life, therefore, has no 
further need of pleasure as a sort of adventitious 
charm, but has its pleasure in itself. For, be- 


* Nic. Eth. 1113 a 30. Cf. 1166 a 10. (The quota- 
tions are from the Oxford translation.) 


2 Ibid. 1098 b 10. 





sides what we have said, the man who does not 
rejoice in noble actions is not even good; since 
no one would call a man just who did not enjoy 
acting justly, nor any man liberal who did not 
enjoy liberal actions; and similarly in all other 
cases. If this is so, virtuous actions must be in 
themselves pleasant. But they are also good and 
noble (kadai), and have each of these attributes 
in the highest degree, since the good man judges 
well (xa\@s) about these attributes; his judg- 
ment is such as we have described.3 


Here admittedly the criterion of nature is 
employed; but if no such metaphysical na- 
ture as the ideal good is meant (and it is, of 
course, explicitly excluded), then there are 
only men’s opinions to refer to, and the dis- 
covery of what is good by nature means in 
the last analysis a reference to the judgment 
of the good men—as the development of 
this very slippery passage shows. 

Or, again, consider the discussion of the 
proper object of courage: 


With what sort of terrible things, then, is the 
brave man concerned? Surely with the greatest; 
for no one is more likely than he to stand his 
ground against what is awe-inspiring. Now 
death is the most terrible of all things; for it is 
the end, and nothing is thought to be any longer 
either good or bad for the dead. But the brave 
men would not seem to be concerned even with 
death in all circumstances, e.g. at sea or in 
disease. In what circumstances, then? Surely in 
the noblest. Now such deaths are those in bat- 
tle; for these take place in the greatest and 
noblest danger. And these are correspondingly 
honoured in city-states and at the courts of 
monarchs. Properly, then, he will be called 
brave who is fearless in face of a noble death, 
and of all emergencies that involve death, and 
the emergencies of war are in the highest degree 
of this kind.4 


3 Ibid. 1099 a 7 ff. Cf. 1170 a 14, 1176a 15. 
4 Ibid. 1115 a 24 ff. 
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Here, it is true, the standard of the honored 
implies a reference to general opinions of a 
straightforward inductive kind; yet the 
noble is so automatically and simply intro- 
duced that an identification of the kaloska- 
gathos as standard seems equally clearly im- 
plied. 

Yet Aristotle never, as far as I can see, 
explains why as in the case of pleasure the 
opinion of the many is to be rejected on 
matters of moral good or why as in the pas- 
sage on courage the standard of the fair or 
noble is to be employed. Evidently the 
Ethics is not a mere Gallup poll of fourth- 
century Greek opinion in ethical matters; 
yet no explicit criteria are given for the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the majority opin- 
ion, constantly referred to, in favor of the 
view or behavior of a better minority— 
better presumably by the standard estab- 
lished in the work itself. 

Of course, the first and obvious answer of 
the Aristotelian is that such ambivalence is 
characteristic of subject matters in which, 
as is avowedly the case in political science, 
the dialectical rather than the demonstra- 
tive method must be employed. Since the 
field of ethics is a part of those things of 
which the causes can be other than they are, 
there are no fixed principles from which 
demonstration can begin, no definitive in- 
sight in which A is B is seen to be necessarily 
true and A is not B therefore necessarily 
false. So the only starting-point is in the 
question “Is A B or not B?” and in the con- 
sequent attempt to evolve an answer or 
answers by reference to probable and plau- 
sible opinions of various sorts—the opinions 
of all, the many or the wisest. But in matters 
of practical wisdom the good man may be 
counted alongside professional philosophers 
among the wisest; so it is reasonable that his 
opinion should be weighed along with or 
against that of the other groups. 

That, of course, works very nicely when 
all, the many and the wisest, happen to 
agree. But the difficulty is just where they 
disagree. True, when there are disagree- 
ments among the wisest, that is, various 
philosophic theories, for example, on the 


place of pleasure in the good life,5 a third 
philosopher examining both may check 
them against logic and experience and de. 
cide fairly definitively on one or other or 
some compromise between them. The dis. 
quieting procedure of the Ethics, however, 
lies not in such critiques of philosophic 
opinions, which are straightforward enough 
whether one happens to agree or not with 
Aristotle’s conclusions, but in the astonish- 
ingly automatic and unquestioning way in 
which the noble or the good man or the 
like is introduced as standard without any 
argument or justification at all. It is simply 
taken for granted that the matter is settled 
once for all by reference to such a standard 
—whereas the explicit formulation of Aris- 
totle’s dialectical method involves the refer- 
ence to the opinion of all, the many and the 
wisest, apparently as equal partners in the 
procedure. Of course, the wisest are the 


wisest; so perhaps their opinions should j 


weigh most. But why, unless on the basis of 
this very science which establishes the fact 
that, in practical matters, they are wisest? 
Surely one cannot proceed on the simple 
principle that the minority is always wise. 
Not every minority opinion displays wis- 
dom; sometimes, in fact, it may be the ma- 
jority opinion that is accepted ; how does one 
know when and when not to accept it? 
There is certainly no explicit solution for 
this difficulty in the Ethics or in Aristotle's 
general discussion of the nature of dialectic 
as he understands it. 

The difficulty appears more sharply if one 
considers the peculiar relation exhibited in 
the Ethics to the moral theories of Aris- 
totle’s teacher. As usual the theory of ideas, 
in this case the Idea of the Good, is soundly 
trounced and loudly rejected. At the outset 
Aristotle, despite his touching reference to 
“our friends,”® is zealous to reject all con- 
nection with the absurd and unphilosophic 
theories of his master and his Platonic con- 


temporaries. He is seeking something so | 


much more common sense, an attainable 
good, a good that is really the end of actions 
5 [bid. 1152 b ff. and 1172 b 10 ff. 
6 Ibid. 1096 a 12. 
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and can be so because it is only that. No 
metaphysical reveries are to confuse his 
statement of clear and definite moral truths. 
Yet despite this emphatic rejection of mas- 
ter by pupil—a relation equally familiar in 
the history of thought with that of abject 
discipleship—the ethical writing of the pupil 
is filled with echoes, sometimes vague, 
sometimes almost literal, of the teacher’s 
doctrines. The general analogy between the 
mean of Aristotle and the Platonic concept 
of measure may, of course, result simply 
from the fact that both philosophers are 
giving technical formulation to a very wide- 
spread popular belief; but there are more 
definite echoes of the Protagoras, the Gorgias, 
the Philebus, and the Republic all through 
the Ethics.7? On what basis can such positive 
use be made of Platonic doctrine when the 
whole foundation of Platonic ethics, the 
Idea of the Good, is explicitly denied? 
Again, the Aristotelian dialectician would 
answer that Plato naturally comes in along 
with other experts—Eudoxus, Speusippus, 
etc.—as a source for the opinions of the 
wisest. Yet often the dialogues are para- 
phrased not as sources of opinion to be 
weighed and perhaps found wanting but as 
sources either of obvious truths or of doc- 
trines treated, with an odd sort of sub- 
servience, if they must be shown right in 
some respect despite fundamental disagree- 
ment with them. But the whole tenor of the 
Platonic dialogues is to show that ethical 
doctrines or opinions can stand not as opin- 
ions alone but only on their metaphysical 
ground; and to take them from that founda- 
tion and consider them in themselves is to 
make them meaningless verbiage—verbiage 
that Aristotle persists in taking seriously. 
But why? Apparently with no reason. Here 
is something at least superficially not radi- 
cally unlike the Platonic ethic in the good 
life it pictures yet without the necessary 
metaphysic to support it; and if one tries to 
rest such beliefs on opinion, one must either 


7 Cf. Ibid. 1097 b; 1104 b 12; 1104 b 32; 1105 a 
10; 1106 b 28; 1113 b 14 ff. (cf. 1136 b 8); 1117 b 23; 
1119 b 10-15; 1138 a 28f.; 1138b 8; 1152 b 32; 1153a 
25; 1172 b 29; 1181 a 5. 
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see with Plato that on this basis the pleasure 
ethic of the many has equal validity, or be 
involved in the vicious circle of proving the 
good man good by the example of himself. 

Yet the circle really is too obvious. There 
must be some basis in Aristotle’s method for 
the development of a kind of gentleman’s 
morality distinct from a mere recounting of 
majority opinion yet without metaphysical 
roots. And it seems to me that only one such 
basis would suffice to dissolve the apparent 
contradiction in Aristotle’s procedure: there 
must be at the basis of the Ethics an implicit 
premise to the effect that all or the many 
agree as to who the wisest are. Only if all 
members of a society, whatever their indi- 
vidual moral standards, recognize the su- 
periority of a certain group—only then 
can the philosopher who explicitly rests his 
principles on induction from opinion be 
justified in rejecting popular opinions in 
favor of those of such a superior minority 
group. The common man holds pleasure to 
be good and the life of pleasure to be happy; 
he neither practices nor understands what is 
meant by an activity of the rational part of 
the soul in accordance with virtue through- 
out a lifetime. But if he acknowledges the 
existence of the noble and good man, if he 
and his fellows can point to such gentlemen 
and agree on their identity, then the dia- 
lectician does have a sufficient basis for 
bridging the apparent gap between the base 
many and the better few. In such universal 
agreement throughout society on the identi- 
ty of the good man, and only in such uni- 
versal agreement, can the solution of the 
circle be found. In other words, either Aris- 
totle’s Ethics is based on a viciously circular 
method—a method therefore invalid to 
establish principles of moral value—or it 
depends for its validity on the condition that 
all members of society agree on who the 
good men are. 

The question naturally arises: Is such a 
premise true? Do all men agree who the 
good men are? (Not, that is, do they all 
agree on their own ideals and standards of 
conduct, but do they all agree at least on 
the identity of the noble and virtuous?) If 
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we are to proceed as Aristotle would have us 
on induction from experience, we must ac- 
knowledge that they do not so agree at any 
rate in all societies. Perhaps they did for 
Aristotle’s society—leave that for the time. 
But assuredly they do not in ours: there is 
no class in our community of which we can 
all unanimously assert that it is better than 
any others. Where there is awareness of 
class distinctions in our society, it is by no 
means universal, is in fact usually unilateral ; 
that is, some groups think themselves su- 
perior to others, but there are no groups 
acknowledged by everyone (not only by 
their own members) to be superior to the 

rest. It follows, then, that Aristotle’s ethics, 
if it is to be so interpreted as to be a con- 
sistent doctrine at all, is not applicable to 
contemporary society. Its principles cannot 
be considered valid for any culture lacking 
this special condition—and therefore a 
fortiori not for ours. I see no escape from 
this conclusion. Quite apart from the ques- 
tion whether Aristotle’s particular defini- 
tions, arguments, etc., are correct, or from 
the general question whether the relativity 
of human values is such as to preclude any 
universal formulation of moral principles, 
on the basis of his own method, one may 
find in Aristotle’s Ethics either a self- 
contradictory and therefore radically unten- 
able doctrine or a doctrine neat and consist- 
ent in itself but definitely, hopelessly in- 
capable of application to the moral prob- 
lems of the present day. 

This is all supposing that such a condi- 
tion, the acknowledgment by all of the su- 
periority of a certain some, exists for some 
societies, and existed, in particular, in Aris- 
totle’s time. But return for a moment to the 
comparison with Plato. Aristotle renounced 
Plato’s universal good; his own ethics de- 
mands universality, too, but at a different 
place: universality of agreement on the 
identity of the good man. But the very rea- 
son why Plato has recourse to cosmic uni- 
versals to bolster his moral theory is that he 
does not think such conventional agreement 
covers a real agreement among the human 
individuals involved. On the contrary, there 
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is between some individuals such radical 
disparity of view concerning the good life 
and the good man that no ethical discussion 
between such individuals is possible at all, 
This is explicitly stated in the Crito: 

But for those to whom this seems to be 50, 
and those to whom it does not, there is no com. 
mon council, but they are bound to despise one 
another when they look at each other’s deci- 
sions.® 


It is strongly hinted in the ironic address to 
Callicles in the Gorgias;® and it is suggested 
by all the failures of Socrates to reach posi- 
tive conclusions in his discussions with 
sophists and rhetoricians, as in the Repub- 
lic i, Gorgias, and Protagoras: only in con- 
verse with a kindred spirit can Socrates be 
made to suggest the positive foundations for 
real knowledge and true virtue; with those 
essentially different from himself in their 
basic pathos he can produce only confusion 
and contradiction, not positive agreement. 
And if there is between various kinds of in- 
dividuals whose central experience of life is 
essentially different such fundamental dis- 
agreement as to what the superior life is and 
who the superior men are—the just or the 
unjust, the philosopher or the tryant—then 
it is only ina radical rejection of opinion anda 
turning to a really real remote from appear- 
ances and to the permanent knowledge that 
knows it, only in such turning of the soul’s 
eye that the foundation of valid ethical judg- 
ment can be discovered. The universality of 
Plato’s good follows for him from the ac- 
knowledgment of relativity or nonuniversal- 
ity in moral judgment; while Aristotle’s re- 
jection of metaphysical universals underly- 
ing ethics, on the other hand, demands a 
foundation of ethics in opinion, and, there- 


8 Crito 49 C-D. 

9 Gorgias 481 C-D: “Callicles, if men had not cer- 
tain feelings, each common to one sort of people, but 
each of us had a private feeling apart from the rest, 
it would not be easy to show another man one’s own 
feeling. I say this because I notice that you and [ at 
this moment are in the same condition, since the 
two of us are each in love with two things: I with 
Alcibiades son of Cleinias, and philosophy, and you 
with two, the Athenian Demos and the son of 
Pyrilampes.” 
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fore, universality in the moral judgment it- 
self, at least in the minimal judgment by all 
that « and y are good: just such a universal 
judgment as Plato had found conspicuously 
absent. 

What inference can we draw from this 
peculiar contrast? It is just possible, of 
course, that in the generation’s time from 
Plato to Aristotle the ethical situation had 
changed so radically that striking diversity 
had given way to simple uniformity in the 
identification of the good man. It is true that 
the kind of disagreement Plato dwells on is 
dramatized in the conflict of Socrates and the 
sophists—and, to judge by Aristotle’s writ- 
ings, sophism was apparently a dead issue 
by his time. Nevertheless, quite apart from 
the vogue of any particular school, the ma- 
terial adduced by Aristotle and the con- 
clusions drawn by him about current ethical 
beliefs show such striking continuity with 
the materials and conclusions exhibited in 
the dialogues that one can hardly suppose a 
radical change in the basic social situation to 
have taken place in the interval. Moreover, 
if Plato’s views had by Aristotle’s time 
seemed really out of date, it is highly un- 
likely that Aristotle would have taken them 
as material for inductions in the Ethics with- 
out commenting on the further development 
of moral opinion since Plato had written— 
as, for instance, he indicates a development 
in tragedy from Aeschylus to Sophocles. The 
fact that he can use Plato’s opinions without 
qualifying historical comment indicates 
clearly that he thinks they bear on a set of 
empirical data in general similar to those he 
himself has to deal with. In that case, how- 
ever, one can say that, at any rate in Plato’s 
view, the minimal universal judgment which 
Aristotle implicitly accepts did not hold 
even for fourth-century Greece; and, if 
Plato’s view is true, Aristotle’s ethics is not 
a valid system even for his own society. 

Yet, on the other hand, if tnere was no 
such agreement as Aristotle’s method de- 
mands, one will ask further, ‘‘How did such 
an astute empirical observer come to think 
there was?” Presumably because such agree- 


ment did exist at a certain conventional 
level—because offhand, for instance, most 
people would agree who the kaloikagathoi 
were, though, when pressed, they might be 
found not to agree in fact even on that 
minimal identification. But, again, what 
Plato’s dialogues suggest in this connection 
is a broader generalization: that even in 
societies where such agreement does con- 
ventionally exist (as in our society it does 
not) it never rests on a real agreement 
among all individuals; that rather the 
fundamental disparities between Callicles 
and Socrates, Thrasymachus and Glaucon 
or Adeimantus, may be constantly recurrent 
in basic human attitudes—and that, there- 
fore, an ethic formulated like the Aristo- 
telian (apart still from any particular ques- 
tion of the doctrines contained in it) is not 
only not valid for our society but is not more 
than conventionally or superficially valid 
for any society, including Aristotle’s own. 
Decision on that general question will de- 
pend on one’s personal resolution of the 
whole problem of relativity in moral judg- 
ment. But again as in many cases—for in- 
stance, in the recognition of the unconscious 
beast within a man as against the interpre- 
tation of all human volition on a simple con- 
scious means-end basis—it is possible that 
the poetic, mystic, from Aristotle’s point of 
view even frivolous, conceptions of Plato 
may be closer to observable truths of human 
experience than the more solid, “scientific” 
sounding but actually much more conven- 
tional doctrines of the Aristotelian text- 
books and treatises. 

One may conclude, then, that the Ethics 
if consistent is not universally valid, since at 
least it is not valid for our society; that if 
Plato’s descriptions are correct it was not 
valid for Aristotle’s own society; and that if 
the general implications of these descrip- 
tions for the diversity of moral judgments 
are to be taken seriously, it is not valid, 
more at any rate than as an external and 
conventional account, for any society at all. 
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SOME GREEK VIEWS OF DEMOCRACY AND TOTALITARIANISM 


JOSEPH P. MAGUIRE 


REEK philosophy in general, and Plato 
in particular, are like the Scriptures: 
the Devil can, and often does, quote them 
for his own purpose. So it is that modern 
totalitarianism—communism as well as 
fascism—has adopted Plato as its spiritual 
ancestor. Many modern proponents of de- 
mocracy, with that sheepish awe of totali- 
tarian propaganda which has been so char- 
acteristic of them, have accepted the totali- 
tarian premises and regarded Plato as their 
arch-enemy. In fact, there is some justifica- 
tion for both attitudes. But they are due in 
part, also, to a simple confusion of the mod- 
ern with the ancient concept of democracy 
and in part to a simple ignorance of what 
the Greek philosophers said. Because Plato 
and the Greek philosophers, in general, show 
a considerable distaste for Snuoxparia it is 
assumed that their contempt applies ex- 
actly to democracy; and because a good half 
of what they had to say is blandly ignored, 
it is assumed that their apparently totali- 
tarian doctrines are the whole of it. Conse- 
quently, in this essay we shall approach the 
question frombothends. We shall suggest, on 
theonehand, that the democracy condemned 
by the Greek theorists is by no means the 
exact equivalent of modern democracy. On 
' the other hand, we shall suggest that, in 
many of the most important features which 
distinguish modern democracy from modern 
totalitarianism, the Greek tradition, in- 
cluding Plato, is emphatically on the side of 
democracy. 

First, then, what are some of the features 
which distinguish ancient democracies from 
modern? Or, rather, since both these terms 
are meaningless in their broadness, what 
features distinguish Athenian democracy of 
the late fifth and the fourth centuries— 
what Aristotle calls “Extreme or Pure De- 
mocracy”—from our own democracy? The 
fundamental difference, perhaps, is this: 


pure fourth-century Athenian democracy, 
at any rate as characterized by its oppo- 
nents, would appear to us as not democracy 
at all, but as a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. “Democracy,” in Greek, means, 
quite literally, the “rule of the demos”; and 
by the fourth century the demos is only in- 
cidentally, as Aristotle puts it, the majori- 
ty; the essential point is that it is the poor. 
Consequently, democracy is, in Plato’s 
phrase, a class state, just as oligarchy is 
Only it is organized in the interest of a 
different class, the poor instead of the rich 
and the urban population instead of the 
rural. This conception of democracy should 
not surprise us: it is precisely what modern 
Communists seem to mean when they refer 
to Russia as the “great democracy.” Still, 
it is not what we understand by the term 
“democracy,” as the harried semanticists 
in our State Department continue to insist; 
and, to the extent that it is a true descrip- 
tion of Athenian democracy, Athenian de- 
mocracy differed from ours—of today at 
any rate. 

It may well be, of course, that ours will 
one day reach the same goal. It may be that 
the evolution of democracy toward a class 
state, organized primarily in the interest of 
the poor, is inevitable; that, in ancient or 
modern democracies, the sole, finally effec- 
tive, brake on this progress is the self- 
imposed discipline of the majority and its 
foresightedness in the selection of its lead- 
ers. It may be, indeed, that every form of 
political organization is merely a veneer 
over a latent class struggle—a veneer thin 
enough to reveal the sovereign power of the 
state (whether the poor, the rich, the noble, 
the wise, the strong, or what not) organizing 
the laws and institutions to its own ad- 
vantage. This view, at any rate, is strongly 
maintained with reference to Athenian de- 
mocracy by an anonymous fifth-century 
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writer, rather jovially referred to as the 
“Qld Oligarch” or the “Old Tory” (for a 
wonder, he has never been rechristened the 
“Qld Fascist’’). It is maintained with refer- 
ence to all forms of government by the 
Sophist, Thrasymachus; and it is substan- 
tially admitted by Plato and Aristotle as a 
true description of the actual states with 
which they were familiar, though, of course, 
they deny, as does Isocrates, that it is nec- 
essarily true of all states. 

Still, even if this rather pessimistic an- 
alysis of the state be correct, there are, ob- 
viously, stages in an evolutionary process. 
In the case of democracy, its approach to a 
dictatorship of the proletariat may be rapid 
or slow, near or far. What, in part at least, 
prevents our approach from being too rapid 
and too near is the existence of a written 
constitution and a Bill of Rights, expressly 
limiting the exercise of legislative and ex- 
ecutive power and itself protected by an 
agency independent of the legislature and 
the executive. The Athenians had none of 
these things. Not only had they no separate 
body of constitutional law; they were also 
rather vague as to what a law was. Law to 
the Athenian seems to have meant primari- 
ly the old codes of Draco, Solon, and Cleis- 
thenes, plus the enactments of special bodies 
of secretaries and legislators appointed in 
the fifth and fourth centuries to reorganize, 
reform, and introduce laws. So far, so good. 
But, in addition to these, the public As- 
sembly itself—the sovereign demos con- 
vened as a body—frequently issued fiats or 
decrees (psephismata) covering constitu- 
tional, criminal, and civil matters which 
we, at least, would certainly call “laws” 
and which they often did—and that, too, 
despite a law which expressly forbade that 
decrees of the Assembly or Council be sover- 
eign over the laws. 

All this means that the demos—the ur- 
ban proletariat—had arrogated to itself un- 
restricted legislative power, power even to 
override laws by decrees. In practice it 
seems to have been quite circumspect in 
exercising it, but the principle was estab- 
lished. In Aristotle’s words, the demos had 
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become sovereign even over the laws, and 
this sovereignty of decrees over laws is one 
of his criteria of Extreme Democracy. More 
accurately, he maintains that such a state 
should not be called a democracy at all, 
for the term “democracy” implies a stable 
and determinate order of some sort, an order 
organized in the interest of the urban poor, 
perhaps, but run according to rules (i.e., 
laws) of universal application and known in 
advance to all citizens. Decrees, on the other 
hand, are arbitrary and ad hoc. They are, 
thus, the same as the ukase of the tyrant. 
The type of state in which they are su- 
preme is, therefore, not a democracy, but a 
tyranny; and tyranny is not a form of gov- 
ernment at all. 

This type of democracy was regarded by 
its critics as a tyranny, not a democracy, in 
another sense also. It was, they said, one- 
man rule. The people—the demos—thought 
it was the real sovereign, and it insisted that 
the honors due to sovereign royalty be paid 
to it; but the actual power was in the hands 
of a single man, the leader of the demos, the 
Demagogue or chief orator. The Demagogue 
was as widely damned by Greek critics of 
democracy as labor leaders are nowadays 
by ex-members of the Liberty League— 
partially, no doubt, for the same reasons. It 
was fashionable among them, for strategic 
purposes, to picture the Demagogue as a 
crafty, conniving guttersnipe who deceives 
the innately noble, but just a trifle credu- 
lous and easygoing, people. The truth, no 
doubt, was somewhat different. The Dem- 
agogues seem to have been neither so 
rascally nor so proletarian as Aristophanes, 
for example, pretends. But it probably was 
true, as Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle all 
agreed, that the institution of the Dema- 
gogue was inherently dangerous to the 
commonweal, quite apart from the personal- 
ity of this or that Demagogue, primarily 
because his position was ambiguous. He had 
no official status; he won his power solely by 
his ability to persuade the demos to adopt 
his proposals; and he kept it only as long as 
his policies worked or as long as he could 
divert the attention of the demos from their 
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failure. Under these conditions, his methods 
of persuasion took more and more, as time 
went on, the form of appeals to self-interest, 
of carefully fostered suspicions of the 
wealthy, of smears directed against the 
reputation and motives of his political ri- 
vals, of gross flattery of the demos itself. 
The only possible result, perhaps, was what 
the philosophers warned it would be: the 
degeneration of democracy into tyranny, 
actual tyranny this time instead of the 
pseudo-tyranny of Extreme Democracy. 

There remain for consideration two other 
aspécts of the irresponsible sovereignty of 
the Athenian demos. The first is its judicial 
power. If we regard the demos as embodied, 
so to speak, in the popular Assembly, it is 
true that there existed in Athens a judicial 
branch separate from the demos. This was 
the body of dicasts or judges. But the dis- 
tinction between demos and judges is purely 
formal. In the first place, the judges num- 
bered no less than six thousand persons, se- 
lected by lot from all citizens over thirty 
years of age. The judges, therefore, were 
simply members of the Assembly perform- 
ing an additional function. In the second 
place, not only the full complement of six 
thousand judges, but even each subsection 
of five hundred judges, were always regard- 
ed as representing the whole people in their 
deliberations: both the orators, who are 
friendly to the democracy, and the Old 
Oligarch, who is hostile to it, stress that 
point. Moreover, the Assembly itself al- 
ways asserted its own right to try cases in- 
volving high treason and, indeed, “‘any sud- 
den or serious wrong.” In other words, it 
was as supreme judicially as it was legisla- 
tively. 

The final aspect of the irresponsible 
sovereignty of the demos involves the rela- 
tionship of the popular Assembly to the 
magistrates, i.e., loosely, to the executive 
branch of the state. Once again it is the 
same old story. The demos saw to it that the 
magistrates were at all times accountable to 
it. Indeed, triply accountable; for every 
magistrate had to pass a scrutiny before 
assuming office and at the end of his term, 


and he could be required to give an account 
of his stewardship at any time during his 
term of office. The demos saw to it, also, 
that there was no organized infiltration into 
the magistracies by antidemocratic ele. 
ments. It accomplished this by the seem- 
ingly fantastic device of selecting most ex- 
ecutive officials by lot. It is true that we 
hear of one theory that the lot is not demo- 
cratic, but an oligarchic trick against the 
interests of democracy, because, by means 
of it, many enemies of the regime, who 
would stand no chance in open election, can 
slip into office. But this is, obviously, a 
piece of oligarchic propaganda; it is not even 
true, since we can imagine easily enough 
how anyone openly hostile to democracy 
would fare at the preinduction scrutiny into 
his morals. No, the use of the lot in Athens 
was really dictated by the fact that noble 
birth and wealth apparently carried un- 
broken prestige, even under the democracy. 
The lot was useful, as a practical device, in 
making it impossible for the noble and the 
rich, through their prestige, to gain a mo- 
nopoly of elective offices and, maybe, at- 
tempt an antidemocratic Putsch from that 
strategic position. For this preventive pur- 
pose, the lot was even better than the al- 
ternative system of rotation in office, which 
Aristotle recommends (perhaps with his 
tongue in his cheek, but probably not) as 
the more democratic, because more “equal.” 
In any case, the lot, though it was, no doubt, 
sometimes used in aristocracies, as Aristotle 
says, was felt to be characteristic of democ- 
racy from the time of Herodotus; and it 
seems fully to have satisfied the fervent de- 
mand of the doctrinaire democrat for equal- 
ity. 

It appears, then, that Athenian democra- 
cy differs from our democracy in these fun- 
damental respects: in the_ irresponsible 
sovereignty of the popular Assembly; in its 
absolute legislative and judicial powers; in 
its practical control, also, of the executive 
power, through its control over the magis- 
trates and the Council. From these differ- 
ences flow all the follies, or alleged follies, 
at which its Greek critics mocked or raged, 
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according to their bent: the doftfnation of 
the state by the urban proletariat and the 
domination of the proletariat by a single 
Demagogue; the use of the lot and of ostra- 
cism; the litigiousness, lack of discipline, 
freedom of speech (at any rate, for those 
who were ‘“‘well-disposed towards the de- 
mocracy,”’ not quite so much, perhaps, for 
the others), sycophancy, or legalized black- 
mail; and all the long rest which fills the 
pages of the Old Oligarch, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle. In most of 
these respects, there is simply no ground of 
comparison with modern democracies; and 
the Greek diatribes “against democracy 
(even if true, which they often are not) have 
no bearing on the modern antagonism be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 

There are, however, certain theoretical 
principles which are common to all democ- 
racies, ancient and modern, and which also 
have been bitterly” attacked both by the 
Greek critics of democracy and by modern 
totalitarians, Above all, there is the funda- 
mental democratic trinity of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, more honored, perhaps, 
in the breach than in the observance, but 
honored nonetheless. Justice might be add- 
ed as a fourth; but, as Aristotle has ob- 
served, every form of government claims 
justice for itself. Everything, therefore, de- 
pends on how it is defined. As far as demo- 
cratic justice goes, it is determined by the 
definitions of the basic trinity. 

This, however, must not be taken to im- 
ply that liberty and equality are definite 
conceptions, easily defined. They are not. 
If they were, a vast amount of muddled 
thinking could be swept away with one 
grand gesture. To stress the difficulty, let 
us take a look at equality, first, as the more 
important. It is more important because it 
seems to be the basic concept from which 
liberty and fraternity derive, while it can- 
not itself be derived from either or both of 
the other two. When Jefferson wrote, “All 
men are created equal and from that equal 
creation they derive rights inherent and 
inalienable, among which are the preserva- 
tion of life and liberty and the pursuit of 
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happiness,” he seems to have stated exactly 
the logical pre-eminence of equality. 

Equality, though it may seem curious at 
first blush, was originally an aristocratic 
concept, in both the Greek and the modern 
worlds. It referred to the equality of the 
nobles as against the rule of a single king 
or of a narrow oligarchy. It referred also, 
however, to the equality of the nobles as 
against the subordinate status of inferior 
breeds. Consequently, when the doctrinaire 
democrats took it over, they had to broaden 
its meaning and find other standards than 
noble birth on which to base the equality of 
all men. It is to be suspected that, when 
they tried to do so, they did not always 
know themselves what they considered the 
basis of this new equality to be. “All men 
are created equal.” In what sense? In the 
sense that they are born with approximately 
the same physical and mental abilities? But 
that is nonsense. In the sense, then, that dis- 
tinctions in social position and political 
privilege are artificial, i.e., that they would 
not exist in a hypothetical state of nature, 
apart from society? But that is a truism. In 
the sense, finally, that all men are rational, 
the children of one God, and destined for a 
common end? This, I think, is what we 
mean, or at least what we should mean, 
when we insist upon the equality of all men: 
men are born for equality but not with it. 
But, if even this much is true, there should 
flow from this abstract equality certain con- 
crete equalities. First and most important, 
equality in the legal sense: “equality before 
the law.” Second, equality in the social 
sense: that every man should have a like 
opportunity for achievement without re- 
spect to his antecedents and that every man 
is entitled, until he forfeits his right by his 
own actions, to a minimum of respect by 
his fellows. Third, equality in the political 
sense: that every man should have a like 
right to a minimum voice in the way he is 
governed, again without respect to his an- 
tecedents—or to his membership in a party 
élite. 

These are the points which distinguish 
the modern democratic theory of equality. 
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They are also the points stressed by the 
greatest of Greek proponents of democracy 
—Pericles. In his famous Funeral Oration 
(the ancient parallel to Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address), Pericles tells us that in a 
democracy all men are equal before the law 
in their private disputes and that their place 
in public repute depends, not on wealth, 
birth, or any other partial reason, but on 
achievement only, i.e., on their contribution 
to the state. This attitude is described as 
“free” or “liberal” (eleutheros), and Pericles 
adds that Athenians carry this “liberal” 
attitude over into their private lives in the 
form of tolerance of their neighbors’ pursuit 
of happiness and of the avoidance of un- 
gracious and churlish acts on their own 
parts. 

Before we survey the attitude of the 
Greek critics of democracy on this matter, 
let us look for a moment at the other corner- 
stone of ancient and modern democratic 
theory, liberty. Liberty is the more popular 
concept nowadays, but it is in even worse 
case than equality, as far as precision goes. 
Like equality, it was an originally aristo- 
cratic concept, formed by contrast with the 
subject and the slave. In the course of time 
it developed an incredible variety of mean- 
ings. There is, first, the purely negative one 
(“natural liberty,” as Rousseau calls it), 
viz., the absence of all constraint, whether 
from alien rulers, one’s own government, 
one’s fellow-citizens, or one’s self. There is 
also a second, positive, conception of liber- 
ty: liberty not from something but to do 
something. This involves the existence of a 
stable society, under a determinate order 
which “frees” one to do work useful to the 
community. Third, there is a philosophic 
conception of liberty. This is sometimes ap- 
plied to the sphere of moral action only, not 
political, as in Rousseau, who defines 
“moral liberty” as obedience to a law which 
we have prescribed to ourselves, as opposed 
to the compulsion of appetite alone; or as in 
Kant, who defines it as obedience not to any 
actual law but to a conception of law. It is 
sometimes applied to the sphere of political 
action, too, as well as moral action; so, in 


Hegel, who defines liberty as obedience to an 
actual state law when we understand the 
principle of that law. Fourth and finally, we 
can, perhaps, distinguish a democratic con- 
ception of liberty, which borrows from all 
the first three conceptions and especially 
from the philosophic conception. Thus, it 
consists, as does Rousseau’s “moral liberty,” 
in obedience to a law which we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves, but the law in ques- 
tion, unlike Rousseau’s but like Hegel’s, is 
an actual state law. On the other hand, the 
democratic conception differs from Hegel’s 
by insisting that the law be self-imposed. 
In Hegel’s view that is not essential: you 
are free when you obey a law, no matter who 
has imposed it upon you, provided only 
that you possess insight into the principle 
behind it—provided, that is, that it appeals 
to your sense of what is reasonable. 

Now, how do the Greek proponents and 
opponents of democracy stand on all this? 
The proponents, unfortunately, are general- 
ly satisfied with praising equality and lib- 
erty and with insisting that they can be 
found only in democracy. They do not, in 
general, bother to analyze the terms. We 
did see pretty well what Pericles meant by 
equality: above all, isonomy, ‘equality be- 
fore the law.” But equality at the ballot box 
(what Euripides refers to with his iso- 
psephos); absolute equality of political 
opportunity, as expressed in the choice of 
magistrates by the lot; equality of recog- 
nition for achievement—all these were al- 
so included in it. With respect to liberty, 
however, Pericles was more vague. He 
seemed to regard it chiefly as a state of 
mind, a “liberal’’ attitude of tolerance, 
both political and social, toward our fellow- 
men. But, of course, he must also have 
meant by it what most Greeks meant, viz., 
absence of constraint by foreign rulers or by 
a selfish ruling class—the selfish ruling class 
being, from the democrats’ point of view, 
the bloated rich. This is the first, negative 
conception of liberty described above. Es- 
sential to this liberty in the minds of the 
democrats, however, was a code of written 
law imposed on themselves, by themselves, 
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and for themselves—for the good of the 
whole state, as they saw it, though for the 
good of the urban poor, as the wealthy saw 
it. This involves the second and fourth 
meanings of liberty described above. 

Pericles’ picture of Athenian democracy 
is, of course, idealized. What its opponents 
thought of it is something else again. In 
democratic equality they saw only inequal- 
ity, and in democratic liberty only anarchy. 
To them the “democratic man” was one 
who brooked no interference from magis- 
trates, laws, or traditions and the ‘“‘demo- 
cratic state” one in which every man, wom- 
an, and child—slave and free—did precisely 
what he pleased and said precisely what he 
pleased. This social liberty went so far, ac- 
cording to Plato, that the very asses on the 
street refused to step aside for the pedes- 
trian. They were just as free and just as 
equal as Megacles, son of Megacles! As for 
the slaves, well, the Old Oligarch pointed 
out that it was against the law to strike a 
slave in Athens. The reason was, he pre- 
tended, that, because everybody dressed, 
talked, and acted alike, it was impossible to 
tell who was a slave. 

Such absolute, arithmetic equality and 
such negative, anarchic libérty as that were 
hardly likely to find favor with the philoso- 
phers. Men are not equal, they thought, and 
it is rank inequality to act as if they were. 
True equality is the distribution of political 
privileges and responsibilities according 
to worth—“proportional” or “geometric” 
equality they called it, in contrast with the 
absolute or “arithmetic” equality of de- 
mocracy. Equality before the law, however, 
they would certainly have admitted; and 
as for social equality, Isocrates praises the 
democratic uniformity of dress and man- 
ners among the Spartiates, and both Plato 
and Aristotle are at pains to cut down great 
inequality of wealth in their ideal states as 
far as possible. With regard to liberty, it 
goes without saying that they would not 
have admitted the individualist ideal of 
total absence of restraint. Indeed, no Greek, 
not even the most democratic, would dream 
of such a thing, democracy’s critics to the 
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contrary notwithstanding: the Greeks habit- 
ually subjected themselves to a degree of 
social control at which we in this country 
would shriek “dictatorship!” But the phi- 
losophers, like the democrats, did stress 
liberty, in the sense of a determinate securi- 
ty to perform acts in the interest of the 
whole state or, as in Rousseau’s definition 
of “civil liberty,” security to perform acts 
in accordance with their “real will,” as op- 
posed to their trivial and rebellious moods. 
The philosophers also stressed the need of 
written laws and of the consent of the gov- 
erned to be ruled by those laws. In other 
words, they admitted that, even if the laws 
need not be self-imposed by their subjects, 
they must be such that their reasonableness 
becomes evident to the subjects on reflec- 
tion. The philosophers insisted that the citi- 
zen-body as a whole should e'ect its rulers 
and that the rulers’ terms of office be limit- 
ed in duration; that the citizen-body as a 
whole should have the right to review the 
acts of their rulers and to punish transgres- 
sions. These are all features of liberty. With 
regard to fraternity, they prized it above all 
things, and they thought that it could be 
secured only by the rule of law and the con- 
sent of the governed. Only in a state of this 
type, they felt, could human dignity be 
realized. The philosophers did not call this 
type of state a democracy, but a “polity” 
or “mixed constitution,” i.e., a form of 
government which combines certain features 
and principles of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy. Nevertheless, this Greek theory 
of the mixed constitution, as developed by 
Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Polybius, and 
Cicero and transmitted to us by Locke, 
Montesquieu, and others, is the ultimate 
source of the “balance-of-powers” theory 
embodied in our own Constitution. If not 
democratic in the Greek sense, it certainly 
shows broad lines of agreement with the 
modern concept of democracy—and broad 
lines of opposition to the modern concept of 
totalitarianism. 

This conclusion is, perhaps, not startling, 
as regards Isocrates and Aristotle. But can 
it possibly be true of Plato—Plato, the fa- 
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ther of totalitarianism? It is quite true; 
every single statement in the preceding 
paragraph can be found in Plato’s Laws, the 
ripest work of his old age. The totalitarians 
seem never to have heard of this work. Yet, 
if we are to refer to a political doctrine as 
“Plato’s,” without qualification, it seems 
eminently more reasonable to regard as 
“Plato’s” a theory which appears in a book 
written during the last twenty years of his 
long life than one which appears in the Re- 
public, written at the age of forty. 

For the matter of that, the Republic it- 
self is a double-edged and very sharp weap- 
on in the hands of the totalitarians. It is 
perfectly true that there can be found in it 
all the superficial marks of totalitarianism: 
the absolute rule by a small party; a party 
Schutzstaffel designed, primarily, to check 
internal rebellion; ruthless “purges” 
(kaBapoes) of dissident elements; delib- 
erate deception of its subjects by the party 
to insure its own supremacy; a completely 
functional view of the individual—an in- 
dividual has a right to life only if, and only 
as long as, he performs a useful function in 
the community; the emasculation of family 
ties for the strengthening of state au- 
thority—indeed, the abolition of the family, 
though that, apparently, is only for party 
members themselves; complete state con- 
trol of education; state censorship of litera- 
ture and of the arts generally. Even these 
measures hardly exhaust the list. 

Here, surely, is totalitarianism with a 
vengeance. But, before modern totalitarians 
claim Plato—even the Plato of the Repub- 
lic—for their own, they might profitably 
ask themselves a few questions. This ques- 
tion, above all: What would Plato have 
thought of the leaders, objectives, and phi- 
losophies of fascism and communism? Pla- 
to’s “party” was composed of men bred for 
rule; rigidly selected on the basis of moral 
and intellectual qualities; tested continual- 
ly throughout their education by both moral 
and intellectual tests; educated formally 
until the age of thirty-five in the most diffi- 
cult disciplines then known; trained for the 
next fifteen years in governmental ad- 


ministration; and only then, at the age of 
fifty, admitted to bona fide membership in 
the ‘‘party.” During all this time, they have 
sacrificed the normal satisfaction of their 
sensual and acquisitive desires; they have 
possessed no money, no property, no fami- 
ly—all in the interest of their selfless devo- 
tion to the commonweal. Comparisons are 
odious; but totalitarians would do well not 
to cast their leaders into the same balance 
with Plato’s Guardians. 

What of the objectives of modern totali- 
tarianism? The objective of communism is 
purely materialistic: the greatest possible 
production and distribution of material 
goods among its citizens. The objective of 
fascism, in theory at least, is nationalist 
expansion, national glory won on the field of 
battle through the “more savage will- 
power” of the nation; though fascism, too, 
despite its invectives against Bolshevik 
materialism, has not been wholly unaware 
that “the plow follows the sword.” Taking 
its alleged objective of national glory at its 
face value, however, we see that fascism 
exalts the aggressive instincts of men and 
communism their acquisitive instincts. Now 
Plato’s whole theory of ethics, politics, and 
education is based on the necessity of sub- 
ordinating precisely these two instincts to 
moral rationality; for it is moral rationality, 
he insists, which is the specifically human 
characteristic. A human being is most hu- 
man when he is most divine, when his desire 
to get and his desire to have are most com- 
pletely dominated by his rational appre- 
hension of ultimate good. It is then that he 
is most “‘free.” 

This brings us to our final point, the phil- 
osophical base of totalitarianism. The en- 
tire distinction between totalitarianism and 
democracy, between Platonism and Marx- 
ism, or Platonism and voluntarism, boils 
down, ultimately, to the differences in their 
views about nature and human nature. The 
philosophy of totalitarianism is funda- 
mentally deterministic and irrational. In its 
credo, the universe we know is governed, 
not by mind, but by a blind spirit or will or 
economic force or élan vital, upon whose ir- 
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rational and inexorable action human mind 
has no effect. Indeed, human mind itself, 
in the sense of an independent, critical, or- 
ganizing faculty, is merely an illusion. In 
reality, it is a by-product of the chemical 
processes of the body, the whistle given off 
by the steam as it escapes from the engine. 
Or, at best, it is so conditioned by its en- 
vironment that it has no value as a critic 
of that environment—even if it could effect 
any real change in it by criticism, which it 
cannot. Man is no longer what the Greeks 
said he is, a rational animal, with the em- 
phasis on the “rational,” but a neuro- 
muscular mechanism which responds in a 
particular way to a particular stimulus— 
always the same response to the same stimu- 
lus. There is no need to appeal to his in- 
tellect: quicker and better results are ob- 
tained by appealing to his desires for food, 
money, sex; by playing upon his fears; by 
working a slogan into his neuromuscular 
fibers through constant repetition; by get- 
ting at him as part of a mob rather than as 


an aloof individual; in short, by pulling all 
the shoddy stops in the modern organ of 
mass advertising. 

Against all of this stands Plato. And with 
him, for all its pettiness, materialism, and 
vacillation, stands democracy. To both 
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Plato and democratic theory, our universe 
is a product of reason, and man himself is a 
rational being. He is not a conditioned 
mechanism but a responsible agent of his 
own acts. He is a free being, in Rousseau’s 
sense of moral freedom: that he can pre- 
scribe a law for himself and is not neces- 
sarily driven by the impulsion of appetite 
alone. No doubt he is influenced by environ- 
mental factors—climatic, geographical, eco- 
nomic, social, and political—much more, 
perhaps, than he always, or indeed, ever, 
realizes. There remains, nevertheless, a 
broad area of freedom within which he can, 
and does, choose between alternatives. In 
making that choice he is, or can be, governed 
by logical reasoning. To appeal to his reason 
rather than to his neuromuscular system is 
the least tribute a government can pay to 
the essential dignity of his human nature. 
If Plato and democratic theory—not al- 
ways, unhappily, democratic practice—are 
optimistic in these assumptions, at least 
they err on the side of the angels. Also prac- 
tice based on these assumptions has the 
cogent advantage that it works. The other, 
advertising, technique, as, I think, Hocking 
has remarked, can work only as long as its 
victims do not see through it. 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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IpEAs IN America. By Howard Mumford Jones. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xi+304. $3.00. 

If preliminary studies in the history of Amer- 
ican literature and culture had been adequate, 
and if he had not been interrupted by an excur- 
sion into academic administration as dean of the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor Jones might have completed, as he ex- 
plains in his Preface, the study of some intel- 
lectual, moral, and aesthetic currents in the 
United States which he projected almost twenty 
years ago. Instead he has published a collection 
of occasional essays and addresses written dur- 
ing the last ten years around the lacuna and on 
the way to the excursion. They are organized in 
three groups: (1) three essays, hortatory in 
character, setting forth the need for American 
literary history; (2) five essays, less discursive 
in argument and documented with quotations, 
illustrative of what the missing history of ideas 
would be like; and (3) five essays, more rhetori- 
cal in tone and lighter in intention, concerning 
the responsibilities of contemporary literature 
and the local trahison des clercs. 

American literature may be as badly neg- 
lected in education and research as Professor 
Jones suggests in his first three essays, but even 
fifteen years ago his case sounded like the par- 
ticular incidence of a common disease, and 
American culture and literature are certainly 
not neglected today (at least in time and effort 
devoted to them) in even the most conservative 
or the most progressive of American colleges. 
Professor Jones is nearer the basic problem in 
his discerning distinction of the history of litera- 
ture and ideas from “scientific” history which 
“explains” them (p. 31), but the scholars of the 
new dispensation (enumerated on p. 38) seem 
as far from the ideas they propose to treat as 
the Marxists and Freudians Professor Jones 
discards. 

The crux of Professor Jones’s case is, there- 
fore, the new method of cultural history he pro- 
poses. That method has two important tenets: 
a demand for a semantic approach to the mean- 
ings of crucial words and a confidence that the 
history of ideas in America will be intelligible 
only when our history is related to our Colonial 


beginnings, as it was by Moses Coit Tyler, who 
emerges as the hero of Professor Jones’s survey 
of historians of American literature. Adherence 
to the second tenet determines the selection of 
the five samples of intellectual history which 
constitute the second part of Professor Jones’s 
book. Thus the thesis of ‘American Prose Style: 
1700-1770” is that the shift to a plain style in 
American prose is directly correlated with a de- 
cline in theological controversy accompanied 
by a rise in reasonable toleration and with an 
abandonment of moralizing history for exact 
historical method. The weaknesses of the argu- 
ment arise, first, from a limitation to the Ameri- 
can scene and, second, from a selection of evi- 
dence even in that limited area. Much of the 
evidence is derived from statements about style 
made in ordination sermons, and long before 
1700 the rhetoric of preaching made much of the 
plain and lucid style and the need of repeated 
assurance by the preacher that the manner was 
suited to subject matter and hearers; but, al- 
though the plain style was praised and used 
particularly in the ordination sermon, the ser- 
mon was, in the period 1700-1770, a notable in- 
strument of theological controversy. In like 
fashion the appearance of literal and exact his- 
tory does not mark the disappearance of ana- 
logical and moralizing history: Jerome and 
Augustine inaugurated the two modes con- 
temporaneously in Western Christianity; Eras- 
mus and Luther revived them contemporane- 
ously for the modern world; they can be found 
to coexist in the writings of our pre-Revolution- 
ary forefathers. 

The moral exhortations to the man of letters 
in the third group of essays reflects this view of 
the American past by rediscovering all things 
and therefore the solution of all problems in 
the microcosm of America (although Professor 
Jones would not ignore the rest of the world). 
In the first essay, “The American Scholar 
Again,” Emerson’s noble appeal to the Ameri- 
can scholar becomes an exhortation that schol- 
ars save American culture from expropriation 
by the social sciences; in the second, ‘Nobility 
Wanted,” American writers are urged to free 
themselves from the domination of Europe, 
since the influence of foreign realism and natu- 
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ralism has led them to tell the “truth” about the 
United States instead of reaffirming their faith 
in the democratic way of life; in the third the 
“melting-pot” is found to have reduced at last 
Anglo-Saxon domination among American au- 
thors and their characters; in the fourth it is an- 
nounced with a show of paradox that Harvard 
and New England have become parts of the 
United States; and in the fifth tribalism is 
shown to be, not a foreign importation, but a 
growth from native American origins. 

Professor Jones has an important message 
in his statement of the unsolved problem of 
literary and intellectual history, and he is cor- 
rect in feeling (for all the interest in American 
studies) that a new analysis is needed particu- 
larly in American literature. But his positive 
suggestions suffer from two defects. He does not, 
first, recognize the method which he has substi- 
tuted for the methods of the ‘‘scientific” history, 
and the “common-places” of the rhetorical 
method he employs are closer to the abandoned 
method than he supposes: he is fond, among 
others, of the commonplace of common-sense 
definition (which he uses when he decides, de- 
spite scholarly doubts, that the ‘Renaissance 
exists” and is what we mean by it [p. 141]), of 
the commonplace of differentiation (as in his 
enumeration of six senses of “Romanticism” 
[pp. 110-12]), and of the commonplace of whim- 
sical contrariety (as when he destroys the “‘eco- 
nomic man” by speculating on his career and 
emotions |p. 163]). These methods have some- 
times resulted in good literary history in the 
past, but they are hampered by Professor 
Jones’s second postulate—that all our problems 
of literature, education, and intellectual devel- 
opment will be solved by increased attention to 
our circumstances and sources. It seems prob- 
able that we need a more subtle instrument of 
analysis than Professor Jones provides for the 
historical task and that, properly analyzed, 
even the uniqueness of America will be intelli- 
gible on a more general background of history 
and nature. 

RIcHARD McKEON 
University of Chicago 


CONSCIENCE AND SoctreTy. By Ranyard West. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1942; New York: 
Emerson Books, 1945. Pp. 260. $3.00. 

Fields of knowledge grow less, I think, at 
their centers than at their intersections. No- 
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where has intersectional thinking been more 
productive than in the social sciences. Veblen 
and Max Weber, Lasswell and Kardiner, illus- 
trate the insightful novelty which springs from 
a mixed approach. Much of the most interesting 
material in contemporary social science has 
sprung from the attempt to assimilate the con- 
clusions of Freudian and post-Freudian psychol- 
ogy. Conscience and Society is one of the more re- 
cent steps in this direction. 

From one point of view West attempts a 
complete new social philosophy which culmi- 
nates with a set of prescriptions for the liquida- 
tion of the sovereign state and the creation of a 
new world order. But this consummation has 
been prepared by a theoretical examination of 
the psychological sources of political and social 
behavior. West adopts the standard procedure 
of classical political philosophy—the derivation 
of a hypothetical social imperative from an 
elaborate and empirically sustained theory of 
human nature. That theory of human nature is 
an intelligent revision of Freud. 

This study of the psychological prerequisites 
of law and order is structurally diffuse and con- 
fusing not because there is no inherent logic 
in the themes chosen for development but be- 
cause these themes have been chosen with the 
brave catholicity of the philosophic amateur. 
To take seriously and to attempt to blend into 
palatable mixture the insights of psychologists, 
political philosophers, and lawyers is at best a 
thankless task. Conscience and Society has dared 
mightily, but its integral success is not quite 
commensurable with its daring. 

West’s own assessment of his structure reads 
well enough. Part I treats of human nature and 
particularly of the role of aggressiveness in 
social life; Part II deals with the control of man 
by law and the way in which it insures the vic- 
tory of sociality over: self-assertiveness; Part 
III applies the theory of human nature to the 
problems of social organization and world order. 
It is this last which is to be the coping stone of 
the edifice, but unfortunately it gives the appear- 
ance of a kind of trite, solid, and Victorian gable 
which is perched unaccountably upon an airy 
and spacious dwelling by Le Corbusier. The con- 
clusion is good and true but somehow unsuitable 
to the brilliance of the apparatus which estab- 
lished it. 

Two lesser tasks are finely accomplished, and 
they are the work of West the psychologist. 
One is the demonstration of subconscious moti- 
vation in the construction of political philoso- 
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phies. The other is the empirical description of 
the formation of human social prejudices from 
fantasy. Much of the real terra incognita of 
modern social science lies in the field of the gene- 
sis and development of social attitudes. By the 
liberal quotation of his case histories as a prac- 
ticing psychoanalyst, West has contributed bril- 
liantly in this critically important area. 

The real theme of Conscience and Society is 
the problem of the control of human aggressive- 
ness. And in a world in which terror of the 
atomic bomb has become fashionable and, in- 
deed, in which this terror has been exploited 
shamelessly to advance every scheme from 
world organization and the nationalization of 
science to theosophy and the required reading 
of the hundred great books, it is good to have 
West remind us that the real evil is not in an 
infernal machine but in human aggressiveness, 
that the real terror is not in Hiroshima but in 
our hearts. 

ALBERT WILLIAM LEvI 
Black Mountain College 


PuitosopHy East AND WEsT. Edited by 
Charles A. Moore. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xi+334. $3.50. 
No one denies in theory that, as an associa- 

tion of nations becomes a reality, the peoples of 
the West have to know far more about the 
peoples of the East. And that knowledge must 
go below the surface. Without some grasp of 
total life-attitudes, reflected in philosophic pre- 
conceptions, religious convictions, and ethical 
obligations, comprehension of strange cultures 
is trivial and misconceived. 

This volume growing out of a conference held 
at the University of Hawaii in 1939, which 
gathered together the utterances of a carefully 
selected group of occidental and oriental schol- 
ars, purposes to be one helpful approach to 
bridging the gulf of philosophic ignorance. A 
high level of penetrating analysis was sought, 
and in general terms the promise is performed. 
Especially to be noted as clarifying and illumi- 
nating are the initial chapters by that worldly- 
wise and sensitive scholar, William E. Hocking, 
the subtle and incisive discussion by F. S. C. 
Northrop on “The Complementary Emphases 
of Eastern Intuitive and Western Scientific 
Philosophy,” and the final chapter by the edi- 
tor. If this review centers attention on these 
three contributions, it is only because they fall 
most fully within the reviewer’s competence. 
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Professor Hocking does well to stress two 
areas of preconception “in which the Orient has 
something distinctive to say: the question of 
individualism versus corporate social life, and 
the question of otherworldliness (or mysticism) 
versus realistic humanism.” The overexaggera- 
tion in the West of the cult of individualism 
(along with our hypocrisies about the sanctity 
of the individual human life) is contrasted with 
the Eastern regard for the family. Second, any 
reconsideration of the vital values in other- 
worldliness requires us “to examine the types 
of mystical conviction not yet lost to the Orient 
which are so near the sources of our own his- 
toric faith.” 

Professor Northrop refines in an essential 
way the technical terminology of the philosophi- 
cal issues which he correctly warns us may es- 
cape the translator and linguist. He distin- 
guishes intuitional from postulative methods of 
thought and thus supplies a key to many dif- 
ferences between Eastern and Western think- 
ing and feeling. His conclusion is significant 
(and the ways of reaching it are penetrating) 
that ‘‘the Westerner has tended to become emo- 
tionally and spiritually starved. He has been 
saved in theory but unsatisfied in spirit. What 
must be grasped is the fundamental insight of 
the Orient that the intuited is quite other than 
the scientifically, philosophically and theologi- 
cally postulated and yet is nevertheless an ulti- 
mate and essential component of reality worthy 
of attention and contemplation in and for itself.” 
A “concept by intuition” is defined as ‘one 
which denotes, and the complete meaning of 
which is given by, something which is immedi- 
ately apprehended.” 

The final paragraph of this chapter reaches 
this conclusion: 

It appears that by independent developments in 
the East and in the West a new and more compre- 
hensive philosophy is being made articulate in 
which the basic intuited factor discovered long ago 
in the Orient is being combined with the newly con- 
ceived postulated component of the nature of things, 
necessitated by the recent revolutionary scientific 
discoveries of the West. This new philosophy, by 
enlarging the outlook and values of each part of 
the world to include those of the other, may well 
serve as a trustworthy criterion of the good for a 
truly cosmopolitan and international world order, 
in which the diverse basic conceptions and resultant 
valuations of two great cultures are combined into 
a single world civilization, the richer and better 
because it includes in complementary harmony with 
balanced emphasis the most profound and mature 
insights of each. 
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Professor Moore calls his excellent chapter 
“Comparative Philosophies of Life.” This com- 
parison he makes in the following terms: 


In addition to (1) the practical interpretation of 
philosophy, there are: (2) the attitude of Ultimate 
Perspective; (3) the attitude of Dual Perspective, 
involving the theory of “two levels” in metaphysics 
and in ethics and the accompanying doctrine of 
“initial pessimism”; (4) Negativism (a dangerous 
word and one that comprehends many attitudes, 
but one which, when properly understood, is as 
good as any substitute); (5) Monism; (6) Spiritual- 
mindedness and the definite rejection of typical 
Western attitudes to the contrary such as Hedonism, 
Naturalism, and Materialism in every sense. 


Out of the differences noted both among 
Eastern philosophies and with those of the West 
on these six points, Professor Moore summarizes 
his thought as follows: 


The underlying thesis has been that both East 
and West are faulty in their analysis of the ethical 
situation and in their philosophies of life and con- 
sequently that both need correctives. It happens 
that the East and the West do, in their emphases, 
offer rather clear-cut antitheses on certain main 
points, so much so that a synthesis readily suggests 
itself. Such a synthesis, however, must be a real 
one, based upon adequate, sincere, and sympathetic 
study of East by West and of West by East. The 
search for such a synthesis has actually been begun 
by the East—which has advanced considerably 
toward a proper understanding and appreciation 
of the philosophies of the West—but has not been 
seriously attempted by the West. 


That this sense of the need for rapprochement 
and for cross-fertilization is not the sole posses- 
sion of the occidental writers here may be evi- 
denced by quoting Professor Chang Wing-tsit’s 
words at the end of his chapter: 


Problems such as the status of the individual 
are forcing Western philosophy and Oriental phi- 
losophy to meet face to face. If the world is going 
to enjoy peace at all, the patterns of life of the 
various peoples must not be fundamentally incom- 
patible. Therefore, as a united world is dictated by 
the progress of scientific inventions and cultural 
contact, a world philosophy must be evolved. We 
hope that the day of the emergence of a world 
philosophy is not far remote. There are already 
signs that the Orientals want their philosophy to 
be Westernized to some extent, to be more scientific, 
more rational, more positive and more affirmative 
with regard to the particular. At the same time, the 
Oriental emphasis on intuition, monism, the har- 
mony between man and nature, the transmutation 
of evil by human effort, the tranquility of mind, 
the ethics of simplicity, contentment, nonviolence, 
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and noninjury, and above all, the concept of the 
undifferentiated continuum or the “field,” may offer 
the West some food for thought. These Western and 
Oriental tendencies, in a properly balanced synthe- 
sis, may produce or constitute a world philosophy 
worthy of the name. 


Of the specific offerings by Eastern writers, 
this reviewer can only say that he found them 
valuably informing. But the total impact of the 
volume, as this review has tried to stress, is dis- 
tinctly heartening. It is universalistic in the best 
sense; no effort is made to blur or minimize real 
differences. Yet why, how, and where those dif- 
ferences arise and what kindred elements are 
discoverable—all this comes clearly through. 

This book should be highly valuable in “‘area 
studies” courses on the East, in courses in com- 
parative religion and sociology, and in the study 
of the philosophical bases of ethics. 


Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE FaAmity. By M. C. 
Elmer. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945. Pp. xxii+ 
520. $3.75. 

The family plays so large a role in human 
life and connects so intimately with every phase 
of society that it is possible to deal with almost 
every aspect of sociology in a work on the family. 
Many of the authors writing on the family in 
recent years have taken advantage of this pos- 
sibility, and Professor Elmer is no exception. 
The Sociology of Family Life is all that its name 
implies and more, too. 

The volume contains twenty-six chapters, 
divided into six parts, named, respectively, 
“The Social Setting of the Family,” ‘Social 
Control of the Family,” “Population and the 
Family,” ‘Social Change and the Family,” 
“Social Adjustment of the Family,” and ‘‘The 
Socializing Process.” Subjects treated include 
family organization, religion, eugenics, popula- 
tion change, migration, social mobility, old age 
(a subject not usually found in books on the 
family), education, and development of the per- 
sonality. The last of these seems to the reviewer 
to be especially well handled. 

Written as a text, the book is calculated for 
use with maximum ease by students. Almost 
every paragraph has a descriptive title, set into 
the margin, which immediately informs the 
reader as to the content. Examples of the opera- 
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tion of the family in cultures other than our own 
and brief, illustrative case studies are used free- 
ly in the presentation. A considerable portion of 
the required statistical information is shown in 
tabular form; the rest is distributed in the ex- 
position at appropriate points. The style is easy 
and interesting. Each chapter concludes with 
a summary, and, for those who wish to use them, 
there are lists of questions designated “Sugges- 
tions for Further Study.” Bibliographies of se- 
lected references are included. 

The author specifically disavows any inten- 
tion of advising individuals in the choice of 
mates or in the conduct of their family affairs. 
He sticks to his purpose well, in that he avoids 
psychology and didacticism; yet the reviewer is 
convinced that the candidate for marriage can 
learn a great deal that will be helpful to him in 
his venture by the study of this book. 


Cart M. ROSENQUIST 
University of Texas 


PROCESS AND PoLarity. By Wilmon Henry 
Sheldon. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+153. 

Former students of Professor Sheldon will 
thoroughly enjoy meeting him again in the 
pages of this book. They will find the same 
charm, gentleness, irenicism, and philosophy at 
the high level so characteristic of his classes. 
And all readers will discover a source of real in- 
sight into the meaning of philosophy, its meth- 
od, its aims, its history, and its results. 

Philosophy is compared to walking. Both re- 
quire balance and vision or aspiration. Meta- 
physics, the attempt to construct a chart of 
man’s world, is man’s loftiest aspiration and is 
a duty. “Philosophy is a duty not because we 
like it; it is a duty because mankind terribly 
needs intelligence in the conduct of his life.”” In 
seeking to fulfil this duty, philosophers are fre- 
quently driven to wholeness, comprehensive- 
ness, and therefore to exclusiveness—-each re- 
garding his view as final. However, individual 
philosophies pass away—systems tend to sur- 
vive. The fact of survival is evidence of their 
possession of some truth. The fit survive. One of 
the duties of the philosopher is to show how these 
systems may come together, profiting from each 
other’s insights and thus enlarging the chart. 

The surviving systems fall into pairs or 
couples. This suggests the presence of a major 
principle—polarity. So idealism has as its oppo- 


site pole materialism; scholasticism is the polar 
opposite of process philosophy, and so on. A 
careful scrutiny of each system will show that 
its exclusiveness is not the last word. The truth 
of each may be preserved. The principle with 
which the differences between the systems may 
be modified and made fruitful is the notion of 
polarity. It is suggested in the many opposites 
so often met with in philosophy, e.g., mind- 
body, one-many, order-process, etc. Polarity, 
however, is not only a principle of opposition be- 
tween independent beings, resulting in a static 
condition; it means the use of the power in each 
opposite for realizing new possibilities. Thus 
groups of polars show a factor of increase. The 
polars co-operate, and this leads to process. Po- 
larity, therefore, means (1) opposite direction, 
(2) asymmetry (one of the opposites is more im- 
portant, that is, has more initiative than the 
other), (3) co-operation, and (4) independence. 

The principle of productive polarity (it is in- 
teresting to note the title of an earlier work by 
Professor Sheldon, Strife of Systems and Produc- 
tive Duality) gives respect to well-attested values 
and countervalues, allowing each an opportu- 
nity for development. The following, for ex- 
ample, ought to be conserved: “a fairly stable 
order or state (monistic idealism and scholasti- 
cism here), individual personality with its pri- 
vate phases, person, family and property (plu- 
ralist idealism and scholasticism here), physical 
health and strength (materialism and scholas- 
ticism here), and finally, levels of being (scho- 
lasticism here) Any plan that submerges 
one of them is wrong.” 

Now no one acquainted with Professor 
Sheldon will classify him as a materialist. He 
probably considers the materialist, as I do, a 
very strong opponent. One wonders, therefore, 
if all these values could not be claimed and sup- 
ported by the materialist. His stable order is re- 
flected in natural law; the person, family, and 
property are certainly not rejected values of 
the materialist; physical health and strength 
are admittedly given a materialistic basis, and 
levels of being may be interpreted to mean 
levels of increasing complexity of organization. 
May not the principle of polarity be used within 
any system to support its claims? 

The ideas in the book are, of course, not en- 
tirely new. I suppose they bear some relation to 
the “generation of opposites” from ancient 
Greece and the whole notion of “dialectic.” 
Nevertheless, they emerge now in the frame- 
work of modern thought, philosophic and scien- 
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tific, with numerous suggestions for the proper 
approach to contemporary political and social 
issues. This is no mere speculative endeavor. 
Professor Sheldon finds evidence in nature for 
his theory. On this point one could wish for an- 
other volume. One major difficulty will occur 
to the reader, as it did to the author. Can proc- 
ess and polarity be present within God? No an- 
swer is given, but a hope to deal with the prob- 
lem elsewhere is expressed. 

Certainly I shall see that my students read 
this book, in the assurance that even the begin- 
ners will catch something of the spirit of philos- 
ophy and its exciting problems. To advanced 
students and mature philosophers it will bring 
the pleasure that always comes from philosophy 
in the grand manner. 

NEAL W. KLAUSNER 
Grinnell College 


Brack METROPOLIS: A StuDy OF NEGRO LIFE 
IN A NORTHERN City. By St. Clair Drake 
and Horace R. Cayton. Introduction by 
Richard Wright. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. xxxiv-+809. $5.00. 
This volume is an example of the excellence 

that can arise from the right combination of 
great qualities. It is a full-bodied study of the 
history, the hopes and fears, the adversities 
and possibilities of Negroes in the city of Chi- 
cago, though it might be the sociography of 
almost any Negro community in the North, as 
the title suggests. In it are fruitfully combined 
endowed wealth, scientific curiosity, artistic 
integrity, and human concern. The most accu- 
rate information that is available, statistical 
and otherwise, is here woven with proper feel 
for the artistry of man’s societal pattern into 
an account the reading of which leaves one 
both wiser and better. The fact that neither 
the authors, the introducer, nor the instigator 
and co-director of research (Professor W. 
Lloyd Warner, of the University of Chicago, 
who adds a “Methodological Note” at the 
close of the volume) are afraid of their emo- 
tions in doing their best to be scientific is in 
itself an excellent sign. Warner’s closing sen- 
tence, for example, to a note claiming the sanc- 
tion of science for this study reads: ‘‘It is my 
belief that the next generation’s principal task 
will be the hard and painful one of destroying 
color-caste in the United States.” 

Now this book not only reveals such a 
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“caste” in all its lurid morbidity and social 
maladroitness so far as the white community 
is concerned; it also, and primarily, reveals the 
cruel stratifications among the Negroes them- 
selves which appear inevitable in the fecundity 
of cruelty. Both are singularly well done. Pa- 
thos that arises from confrontation with the 
individual element in circumstances that range 
from merely adverse to the downright tragic 
is here touched with hope for betterment and 
elevated by a synoptic vision of science itself 
into a brightly, even if slowly, rising curve of 
progress. 

A very complicated problem this. The com- 
plexity of the report, to match the nature of 
the problem, is worth emphasizing. The 
stylized and passionate Introduction by the 
novelist Richard Wright raises one kind of 
hope, and a hope not dashed by the book. The 
succession of statistical tables and excellent 
graphic presentation of comparative data 
raises another kind of hope, a hope not dashed. 
The mass of detailed reporting (from news- 
papers, from individuals both humble and suc- 
cessful) raises another kind of hope, a hope not 
frustrated in the sequel. To raise gossip to a 
spotlight upon the corporate; to make lurid 
the tensions of interracialism as food for fruit- 
ful reflection; to make to shine with the glow 
of the universal the pathetic particularity of 
the humblest frustrations and aspirations; and 
to inform the universals of science with social 
concern and to set statistical abstractions on 
the way to implementation as public policy— 
these are great achievements in any field. They 
are particularly difficult in such a fluid con- 
text as this. But such achievements are note- 
worthy no matter where and should be grate- 
fully remarked no matter when. 

This is a book to be so noted and so re- 
marked as briefly as possible, or it is a book to 
write a book about. This is neither the time nor 
the space for one of the books that will be writ- 
ten about this book. 

T. V. SMiTH 
University of Chicago 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND RE- 
Licious TrutH. By Erich Frank. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 
209. $2.50. 

Many ways have been found of using phi- 
losophy to support religious belief. One tradi- 
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tional method finds its latest expression in this 
book by Erich Frank. His thesis, as I under- 
stand it, is that philosophy performs its true 
service to religion by self-immolation. In dem- 
onstrating the inability of mind to understand 
God and the world, philosophy leaves the way 
open for religious faith to grasp the ultimate 
truth of things. Philosophy can help man to 
understand the limitations of his knowledge; 
hence this book is directed “‘to the philosophi- 
cal understanding rather than to religious 
sentiment.” 

At the outset I have to say that this ex- 
treme position on the limits of our knowledge 
as it is stated in the major portion of the book 
appears to be sharply qualified in the last chap- 
ter. It will be necessary, therefore, to sum- 
marize the position as stated up to the con- 
cluding chapter and then to examine the view 
which finally emerges. 

Frank begins by declaring that all attempts 
to achieve theoretical understanding of reality 
must end in failure. The desire for theoretical 
knowledge blinds man to the limitations and 
frustrations which are inherently his. It is at 
the point of the tragic defeats of life and 
thought that the actuality of our existence is 
found. Life consists in struggle, and this strug- 
gle emerges in philosophy as the conflict of 
principles. ‘Every philosophical thesis can 
easily be disproved by its opposite” (p. 39). 

It follows that religious truth must be 
grasped by faith. The concepts which faith 
possesses—God, creation, freedom—in their 
essential meaning are discovered in religious 
documents when their true import is allowed 
to stand clear from the accidental circum- 
stances and forms of their composition. Pro- 
fessor Frank asserts that Christianity is the 
religion which discloses the truth. “It is in 
Christianity that man in his own heart, in his 
soul, discovers the true nature of God. In the 
sphere of religion the most human, the most 
deeply felt expression is the most truthful” 
(p. 98). 

What sort of philosophical content these 
truths of religion may have is the central prob- 
lem of the book. The answer given is that re- 
ligious concepts can be philosophically under- 
stood in their “negative” character. Philos- 
ophy can recognize the boundary of our knowl- 
edge and can understand that religious ideas 
point beyond this boundary. Thus we know 
God when we recognize his incomprehensible- 
ness. Creation means our dependence upon 


something beyond ourselves, and “‘in this neg- 
ative sense,” Frank holds, the concept has 
philosophical meaning (p. 73). In the notion of 
creative freedom as the vital good possessed 
by man, Frank seems to offer a religious con- 
cept with positive content; but this also really 
has a negative character, for freedom appears 
only in the realm of the spirit, and it cannot 
alter the tragic character of history, which is 
the field of intellect. “Caesar is the most 
conspicuous example of what human reason 
may accomplish in the world 

world it is always Caesar who is bound to be 
victorious, while Christ will forever be cruci- 
fied” (pp. 123 and 128). 

Coming now to the last chapter, which is, 
I think, more closely and persuasively rea- 
soned than the others, one finds the author ar- 
riving at a new conclusion about philosophy. 
This chapter, entitled ‘Letter and Spirit,” has 
as its theme the spiritual character of reality 
and the consequent necessity of grasping truth 
through the response of the whole personality 
whose center is spirit. ‘“The letter’’ signifies 
the objective means such as concepts and sym- 
bols by which we seek to express the nature of 
spirit. Frank now says that all truth has an 
analogical character, and he assigns even to 
the theoretical understanding a positive func- 
tion in symbolizing the absolute. He still 
holds that philosophizing is a “mere simile,”’ 
but it does offer ‘‘symbols” and “ciphers” of 
the absolute. Now he assigns to philosophy a 
new function. It must seek to resolve the an- 
tinomy between faith and the opposing truths 
of scientific and practical reason. Reason, no 
longer content with its limitations, should 
“wrestle” with them (p. 164). There are hints 
at this position earlier in the book, notably in 
the chapter on “Truth and Imagination” and 
in a footnote reference to Plato’s ‘“epoch-mak- 
ing insight” that Being is knowable (p. 115). 
But I have been unable to find any place in 
the discussion where the concept of imagina- 
tion is significantly clarified in relation to 
either the theoretical or the practical reason 
or to find that in Frank’s position which takes 
account of Plato’s “‘insight.”’ 

The book is written in an engaging style. 
Frank writes with brevity and, at many points, 
with clarity. Not only does he have a wide ac- 
quaintance with the history of thought but he 
possesses the imagination to interpret the mo- 
tives and perplexities of modern man. 

But the argument lacks fundamental clar- 
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ity, and there are too many gaps in it. The na- 
ture and extent of philosophical knowledge are 
never clearly defined. This unclarity, I believe, 
js related, on the one hand, to the attempt to 
interpret religious ideas as having a “‘nega- 
tive’ meaning for reason. Negative meaning 
is an unintelligible concept. On the other hand, 
Frank seems to recognize the instability of his 
interpretation of philosophy and in the end 
states a more positive relation between mind 
and being; but he does not work out this al- 
ternative. If the superior truth of Christianity 
is asserted, one would suppose that here the 
weightiest argument would be made; but in- 
stead one finds the bare assertion coupled with 
the statement that depth of feeling is the 
criterion of religious truth. This is an appeal 
to religious sentiment rather than to philo- 
sophical understanding. Is there evidence that 
the truth of Christianity is more deeply felt than 
that of Buddhism or communism? 

A creative freedom which can accomplish 
nothing in history would seem to be a doubtful 
freedom. In what sense is it creative? Frank 
bluntly asserts that in our time all progress 
even in moral and social consciousness is 
turned eventually into a means for war and 
destruction (p. 121). Further, ‘the struggle to 
actualize the humanitarian ideal led to tragic 
consequences”’ (p. 139). Of what value, then, is 
any effort to actualize the good? Frank is very 
close to the futilitarianism which sometimes 
accompanies irrationalism, and he certainly is 
far from the Christian faith that repentance 
is possible. 

Something must be said about the docu- 
mentation. The notes almost equal the text in 
length. They reveal an extensive knowledge of 
Western thought and history; but they rarely 
support or elucidate the argument. They con- 
tain many comments such as this: “The most 
significant work on the philosophy of religion 
is that of G. W. F. Hegel” (p. 145). Since 
Frank rejects the Hegelian position, one won- 
ders what he means here by ‘“‘significance.” At 
the same time he makes some highly question- 
able generalizations such as this: “Artistic 
imagination therefore showed its greatest 
power in the early stages of civilization when 
religion still held sway over the whole soul and 
existence of man, when all reality appeared to 
him in the light of mythical fantasy,’”’ without 
offering documentation or factual support of 
any kind. 

A final query returns us to the problem of 
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man as Frank sees him. He holds that only in 
the inevitability of death, suffering, and strug- 
gle is the actuality of human existence dis- 
closed (p. 9). Philosophically considered, this 
criterion of actuality is purely arbitrary, and 
from a Christian point of view it contradicts 
the doctrine of the goodness of the creation. To 
say that only the tragic aspects of life reveal 
the actual is a kind of intellectual masochism. 
Frustration may be more widespread than ful- 
filment, but why is it any more actual? 

It is not strange that in these tangled times 
the human spirit should find its self-confidence 
shaken to the roots. But Professor Frank does 
not relieve the modern perplexity by seeking 
to comprehend God on the basis of the assump- 
tion that God is incomprehensible. This is a 
dubious method of commending the truth of 
religion to the lovers of wisdom. 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 
University of Chicago 


SoctAL DARWINISM IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 
1860-1915. By Richard Hofstadter. Prepared 
and published under the direction of the 
American Historical Association. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 
Pp. vii+191. $2.50. 

This historical monograph furnishes excel- 
lent reading for the serious student of American 
thought. Dr. Hofstadter has chosen a complex 
theme with innumerable ramifications and yet 
has managed to be both relatively brief and 
reasonably comprehensive. His “social Darwin- 
ism’”’ is perhaps seven-tenths Herbert Spencer- 
ism, and he first shows what was made of it by 
the rugged William Graham Sumner and the 
“‘meliorist” Lester Ward. But they, he is care- 
ful to point out, were not the whole story by any 
means, for other able thinkers—Fiske, Drum- 
mond, and Kropotkin—found social solidarity 
where Sumner saw only the whippet race of 
competition. Both schools could match texts 
from Darwin without being able to discredit 
their opponents. ‘““There was nothing in Dar- 
winism that inevitably made it an apology for 
competition or force. Kropotkin’s interpreta- 
tion of Darwinism was as logical as Sumner’s. 
.... Darwinism intrinsically was a neutral in- 
strument, capable of supporting opposite 
ideologies.”” The America of the robber barons 
seized upon the “survival of the fittest” as a 
heaven-sent rationalization of their conquest 
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of the continent. But when the revulsion against 
dog-eat-dog economics commenced, the critics, 
who had previously been voices crying in the 
wilderness, had an easy time of it. The author is 
perhaps least successful in his chapters on 
pragmatism, trends in social theory, racism, and 
imperialism, for all of them deal with topics 
which are a good deal larger than Darwinian 
evolutionism. He concedes, for example, that 
his treatment of Dewey’s “impact on the ideas 
recorded in this essay is necessarily fragmen- 
tary.” Specialists in theology, biology, and the 
social sciences will also wonder at various gaps 
in the story or debatable questions of emphasis; 
but obviously Dr. Hofstadter could not please 
them all. He has done great service in demon- 
strating the inutility of the slogans of evolution- 
ism for the understanding of society and in 
pointing out that “there is nothing in nature or 
a naturalistic philosophy of life which makes 
impossible the acceptance of moral sanctions 
which can be employed for the common good.” 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


ASIA FOR THE AsIATICS? THE TECHNIQUES OF 
JAPANESE OccuPATION. By Robert S. Ward. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xiv-+205. $3.00. 

THE JAPANESE Nation: A Soctat SurRVEY. 
By John F. Embree. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1945. Pp. ix+308. $3.00. 

SHINTO: THE UNCONQUERED ENEmy. By Rob- 
ert O. Ballou. New York: Viking Press, 1945. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. 

The author of Asia for the Asiatics? has done 

a difficult job exceedingly well. He has supplied 

an excellent description of the techniques by 

which the Japanese in their days of triumph 
controlled conquered areas. An American con- 
sul detailed to the Department of Commerce, 

Mr. Ward was stationed in Hong Kong at the 

time of its surrender. He was in a position to 

observe Japanese techniques of control and 
competent to perceive the significance of what 
he observed. He gives a brief but admirably 
clear picture of the way in which these tech- 
niques operated in the Crown Colony of Hong 

Kong and proceeds on the assumption that the 

conduct of the Japanese in Hong Kong is rep- 

resentative of their conduct elsewhere. So far as 


the reviewer has been able to learn, the sample 
is a fair one. 

Hong Kong fell after eighteen days of re. 
sistance, leaving the Japanese in a position to 
exploit the city for their purposes. They had 
four aims: 


These .... were: (1) to defend the colony, a 
primary essential to which everything else had to be 
subordinated; (2) to exploit to the limit Hong 
Kong’s potential contribution to the prosecution of 
the war; (3) to assimilate the colony politically into 
the Japanese Empire and economically into a Pan- 
Asian system controlled by Japan; and (4) to em- 
ploy it as a base from which to activate other areas 
of Asia, in the hope of hastening the time when they, 
too, would be assimilated [p. 6]. 


The controls employed to achieve the ends 
were essentially of two types. The first con- 
sisted of various forms of coercion, ranging from 
open terrorism to subtle and indirect forms of 
pressure. A period of planned chaos, charac- 
terized by looting, rape, and murder, eventual- 
ly convinced the Chinese that they must co- 
operate with the Japanese to salvage the ves- 
tiges of anything precious to them. Manipula- 
tion of the currency, forced sales, and outright 
confiscations henceforth sufficed to demon- 
strate to the wealthy that they were at the 
mercy of the conquerors. Rice-rationing was 
made to serve the same end and sufficed to 
drive a million people from the city. Control 
over individuals was exercised in considerable 
measure through trade guilds, such as the medi- 
cal and dental associations, with which the peo- 
ple were already familiar. And very thorough 
control it was. Mr. Ward describes the whole 
gruesome business with insight and restraint. 

The Japanese leaders realized that, to 
achieve efficient control, they must somehow 
make their subjects feel that Japan’s New Order 
really was based on right rather than mere 
might. The Japanese accomplished more in this 
respect than some people have realized. Once 
the initial orgy had demonstrated how de- 
pendent the populace was on the Japanese, the 
conquerors tried to improve conditions. Every- 
thing evil was attributed to the beaten whites; 
every improvement was accredited to Japanese 
control. Education facilities, newspapers, mag- 
azines, movies, religion, sports, labor organi- 
zations, and all other available forms of associa- 
tion were utilized to batter down the white 
man’s prestige. No dissenting voices were 
heard. 
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Mr. Ward thinks that the significance of 
Japan’s conquests has not ended with Japan’s 
defeat. Many Chinese in Hong Kong had no 
love for the white man and the “colonial” 
status he offered them. They were bound by 
no deep loyalties to their white rulers. There 
was no real underground in Hong Kong. How- 
ever much the Chinese may dislike them, the 
Japanese demonstrated that white men are not 
insuperable. And while the Japanese assaulted 
the prestige of the white man in every possible 
way, no such studied discrediting of Japanese 
control has followed Japan’s humiliation. Mr. 
Ward concludes that the significance of all this 
“may be greatly heightened by a curious trait 
common both to the Eastern and to the Western 
mind: we read the report but disregard the re- 
traction of it; we watch the act but not its 
sequel.” 

In their hour of defeat the Japanese attempt- 
ed to shape the course of the political struggle 
in Asia far beyond the recent war. They at- 
tempted to put the white man in a position so 
that, when he returned to rule, subject Asiatics 
would compare his deeds with bright Japanese 
promises. Back in 1943 Burma was “granted 
independence”; a “Provisional Government 
of Free India” was established in Singapore; 
the Philippines were declared “‘free and independ- 
ent.” In 1944 the Dutch East Indies were 
promised “‘independence.”’ All this was prepara- 
tion for defeat, an attempt to trap the white 
man if he returned to rule Asia. There is no 
necessity for falling into this trap, but to avoid 
it the white man may find it necessary to revise 
his own “technique of controls.” 

The author of The Japanese Nation is an 
anthropologist. He tells us in his Introduction 
that he “has attempted to apply the methods 
of social anthropology to a social survey of a 
modern nation, viewing its social structure as a 
functioning whole with each of its parts having 
meaning only in relation to all other parts.” 
In the opinion of this reviewer the results are 
somewhat disappointing. 

Mr. Embree labors diligently. He describes 
the historical background, the economic base of 
modern Japan, the government structure, the 
social class system, education, mass communi- 
cations, family and household, religion, cul- 
tural patterns, and national attitudes. He sup- 
plies a glossary, a bibliography, a table of 
Japanese weights and measures, and a copy 
of the constitution. His work embodies rotundi- 
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ty, accuracy, and vivid description of many 
aspects of Japanese life. The book is valuable, 
but the dividends are hardly the kind that the 
Introduction led the reviewer to expect. For 
the “functioning whole” fails to function in 
Mr. Embree’s volume. His work is a good pho- 
tographic “‘still”; it reveals less than might 
be expected of the dynamic, driving forces that 
made Japan a formidable enemy. The person 
widely read in the better books on Japan al- 
ready available, including Mr. Embree’s Suye 
Mura: A Japanese Village, will find little that 
is new in The Japanese Nation. 

The author of Shinto: The Unconquerable 
Enemy attempts considerably less. He is con- 
cerned with an ideological force in Japan’s war 
effort, that of Shintoism. He believes that this 
force gave the armed forces of Japan “their 
life, their strength, and their purpose of world 
domination.” He fears that we may lose the 
peace if we fail to appreciate the nature and 
significance of the ideological forces which 
confronted us in the war, and which still exist. 

Mr. Ballou has divided his book into two 
parts. In the first part, eighty-eight pages, he 
states his thesis, traces the development of 
Shinto, and makes his recommendations as to 
what should be done. His material is compact 
but as clear as such nebulous subjects as Shinto 
gods handily can be. The second part of his 
book constitutes two-thirds cf the volume and 
consists of excerpts, in English translation, 
from Japanese sources that constitute the basis 
of Shintoism. The selections extend through six 
periods of Japanese history, from the eighth 
century through the “week of surrender.” 
Many of the selections have appeared in Eng- 
lish before, but Mr. Ballou has brought them 
together in the best collection of its kind that 
the reviewer has seen. He has supplemented 
all this with notes, an index, and sixteen pages 
of bibliography. 

Mr. Ballou’s recommendations as to what 
should be done in regard to Shintoism merit 
careful consideration. He conceives Shintoism 
as a scheme of values, rooted in customs, habits, 
and family relations in such a way that it can 
no more be rooted out completely than Christi- 
anity or the democratic spirit could readily be 
rooted out of the United States. In this sense it 
is “unconquerable.” But he thinks that a great 
deal can be done to improve it. Some of its 
effects have been thoroughly vicious, but the 
viciousness stems less from fundamental doc- 
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trine than from particular interpretations made 
for nationalistic and military purposes. He be- 
lieves that basically Shintoism is comparable 
to other religions as they existed in India, 
China, Persia, Greece, and Israel between 800 
and 400 B.c., and that it should be reinterpreted 
in such a way as to emphasize the inherent 
moral and social concepts that might benefit 
both Japan and the world. He recommends 
that we immediately enlist a panel of the 
world’s most competent scholars—Western, 
Chinese, and Japanese—to search the litera- 
ture of Shintoism “for authority to support the 
concepts of equality of man, peace, and inter- 
national cooperation.” 

Mr. Ballou’s thesis is open to criticism on 
two major points. It is doubtful if Japanese ag- 
gression rooted in Shintoism as exclusively as 
he appears to assume. There is considerable 
evidence that Shinto was largely a means to 
an end—a means utilized by men whose ideals 
and purposes stemmed in a great measure from 
other sources, which Mr. Ballou largely ig- 
nores. Furthermore, Mr. Ballou is perhaps un- 
duly optimistic about the benefits of ‘“redoc- 
trination.” To make available accurate infor- 
mation on the development of Shintoism and to 


enable the Japanese to examine it critically, 
without being subjected to charges of “danger. 
ous thought,” is surely desirable. But how much 
further can we rightly go? Despite their bows, 
smiles, and overwhelming defeat, the Japanese 
are at heart a proud, stubborn people. At. 
titudes resulting from indoctrination insteaq 
of rooting in genuine, critical thought, however 
democratic the indoctrination may be in pur. 
pose, are likely to be of precarious stability, 
People who derive their democratic opinions 
as a result of superficial indoctrination can 
probably be indoctrinated equally effectively 
for some other purpose. How long are we willing 
to keep Americans in Japan to see that the in- 
doctrination process works for acceptable 
purposes? It is desirable that religious reform 
from the outset be as far as possible a natural, 
healthy growth with real roots within Japan. 
Indoctrination may be a necessary expedient, 
but it will not be an adequate substitute for 
the intellectual development Japan must go 
through if it is to develop a genuine democracy 
of a lasting character. 


WILLARD O. Eppy 
Colorado A. & M. College 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THe Morat TuHeory oF EvotuTionary NAtT- 
URALISM. By William F. Quillian, Jr. (“Yale 
Studies in Religious Education,” Vol. XVII.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xiv+154. $3.00. 

It is hardly news that a convinced theist 
should find the moral theory of evolutionary 
naturalism as set forth in the works of Darwin, 
Clifford, Stephen, Spencer, and Guyau “‘falla- 
cious” and “unsatisfactory”’ for an understand- 
ing of “the full significance of the moral life as we 
live it every day.”’ For the hundredth time we 
are told that naturalism “fails to recognize the 
nature-transcending character of man which is 
exhibited in his personal knowledge, under- 
standing, decisions and final individuality of 
commitment The only answer which is 
adequate to meet the problem is that there is a 
Creative Mind at work in the world” (p. 121). 
“Normative morality requires a criterion which 
is outside the judging self and is adequate to 
account for the unconditional character of 
moral obligation ....such a criterion for the 
ultimate source of those valuations which are 
expressed in our moral judgments is God” (p. 


128). All this is what millions believe but what 
Dr. Quillian nowhere proves. With a long 
parade of authorities, he inveighs against the 
shortcomings of the naturalists from his own 
quite different point of view. He is intelligent 
enough to perceive, at the close, that this an- 
cient “argument from inadequacy” leaves his 
own case still to be established. Throughout the 
book, he belabors his opponents for fallacies 
which he himself repeatedly commits and even 
succumbs to that last resort of the apologist for 
religion, the contention that the antireligious 
must be religionists in disguise. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 


ART AND Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 104. 
ABSTRACT AND SURREALIST ART IN AMERICA. 
By Sidney Janis. New York: Reynal & 

Hitchcock, 1944. Pp. 146. 

These two books in all mildness and humility 
invite comparison. And this not only because to 
find the same word in two titles incites a re- 
viewer’s passion but because each in the same 
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and the contrary way illustrates the artistic 
cliché that between perspective and distortion 
there is mutual implication. 

Always between the eye and the object there 
is the lens. Between the eye of Janis and modern 
painting is the microscope and the telescope. 
Between the eye of Maritain and modern paint- 
ing is the stained glass of Chartres and St. John 
the Divine. 

Janis says: “Our starting point is the point of 
view of science.” Maritain says: ‘‘We will con- 
sider art as a divination of the spiritual in the 
realm of the senses.”’ So then the first finds in 
the cubism of Braque, the collage of Arp, the 
futurism of Balla, and the surrealism of De 
Chirico imaginations inspired by the methods 
and the scope of science. So then the second 
finds in Chagall the Jewish St. Francis of modern 
painting, in Rouault the pathos and purity of a 
profoundly religious meaning, in Severini the 
high tradition of sacred art. 

“What good,” said Alice, “is a book without 
pictures or conversations?” Abstract and Sur- 
realist Art in America has no conversations but 

some very fine pictures. Art and Poetry has no 
pictures but some very fine conversations. 

But when will one read a book in which be- 


tween the eye and the object there is no lens? 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD: PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
Soctat INpIvipUAL. By Grace Chin Lee. 


New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 

vii+ 100. $1.50. 

Of the four fathers of American pragmatism 
—Peirce, James, Dewey, and Mead—the last- 
named has perhaps been the least esteemed at 
his full value as a thinker. That is due in part to 
the dispersion of his ideas in articles and un- 
finished manuscripts, a state of affairs which has 
kept the scattered trees continually in the way of 
the forest as a whole. The condensed brevity of 
this monograph is therefore to be welcomed, 
since it portrays Mead as the developer of “a 
cosmology on the basis of the categories char- 
acteristic of research science....an inverted 
naturalism [which] frankly patterns its concep- 
tion of nature as a whole after that which rep- 
resents its highest stage of advance” (p. 83). 
Nature as well as human nature is “‘socially or- 
ganized” in a way that permits individual ex- 
pression. Mead was “a sociologist rather than a 
logician or a psychologist,” who “took evolu- 
tion seriously” to an extent which throws some 
doubt on the stress which he also places upon 
methodology. At any rate, he was no advocate 
of social uniformity: individual experiences are 
primary and social organization is derivative 
throughout his thought. The volume includes a 
bibliography of the writings of Mead and of the 
principal reviews and articles which have ap- 
praised his works. 


Haro_p A. LARRABEE 
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NOTE 
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